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Notes of the Week 


GAIN Ireland looms like a_ spectre be- 
Ania our politics. The ratification of the 

Treaty by Parliament is endangered by 
these grave disturbances. We refrained last week 
from any hasty comment because we were anxi- 
ous to avoid playing Mr. de Valera’s game. He 
pursues relentlessly his vendetta against Mr. Michael 
Collins. Unfortunately the gravest reflection is on our 
own Government. It should not have withdrawn the 
troops and left, as we once phrased it, Patrick gaping 
in Wonderland, with such precipitate suddenness. It 
is hardly to be expected that any government without 
experience, called into being for the first time in a 
hitherto dependent country, should create a complete 
and responsible administration in the space of a few 
days. This, however, is what, in their disregard for the 
obvious, the Cabinet imagined Mr. Michael Collins 
could do. As matters stand, the prompt ratification of 
the Treaty appears to us to be the only wise course in 
order that the field may be cleared for Mr. Michael 
Collins and Mr. de Valera to fight it out. 


It may be one of the paradoxes of history, though a 
normal episode in Irish history, that when once com- 
plete self-government has been attained, a strong and 
growing force will appear in favour of union with Eng- 
land. That, however, is conjecture. Our one duty for 
the moment is to protect the borders of Ulster and let 
the Southern Irish work out their own destinies. Mean- 
while, Mr. Churchill, who is in charge of the transfer- 
ence of powers, has not been statesmanlike in leaving 
the Provisional Government in the lurch. 


The manifesto issued by the Admiralty, traversing 
recommendations of the Geddes Report, has caused 
a political sensation. Its critics have treated it either 


a an indictment of the Admiralty for not having 
acquainted the Committee with certain considerations 


which might have influenced its reports or as a reflec- 
tion on its temper. It is in truth a grave commentary 
on ministerial anarchy. Mr. Churchill, who was pre- 


siding over the Committee of the Cabinet charged ty 


‘A, 


with an examination of these very issues, vowed“thatt 
he had not been informed of the contemplated ‘action™ ; 
until he had become acquainted with it through thw"! 


that the Cabinet had approved the course. It is 
really about time we ascertained what constitutional 
structure we have left. The Departments are assum- 
ing the position of the Controller and Auditor- 
General and saying that they will accept no criticism 
except from Parliament. But the corollary of the 
Admiralty manifesto is that if the Geddes Committee 
cannot get an answer to certain questions or cannot 
understand the answer, Parliament is certainly not 
going to be told. Under any normal system of 
government the Admiralty would not have been 
placed in the position of having to defend itself by 
means of a manifesto in the Press. That it should 
find itself compelled to do so exposes the incom- 
petence and incoherence of the present Cabinet, which 
has abandoned its function of initiating policy, and 
has put itself in the position of having to adjudicate 
between rival champions of opposing interests. 


As to the dispute between the Admiralty and the 
Geddes Committee, so cleverly used by the Government 
to divert attention from Economy to economies, we 
would say this. The present Admiralty staff is prob- 
ably the most efficient thinking machine that the Navy 
has ever had, and its views, however unconventionally 
expressed, are at least as worthy of attention as 
those of a committee of business men. They have 
proved that they are no enemies to economy ; it is merely 
a question of what economies, consistent with the ser- 
vice required, are possible. And on that matter the 
expert’s views are likely to be the soundest and safest. 


There are three little questions, not covered by 


Colonel Amery’s answer to Mr. Lambert on 
Wednesday, which we would like to ask the 
Committee. How many civilian officials, draw- 


ing salaries of £3,000 a year and over, were there 
in the Admiralty secretariat in 1913? How many are 
there now? Has the Committee recommended the 
reduction of their number? Considering that each of 
these civilians has a large and expensive establishment 
of clerks, that their appointments represent a strong- 
hold of Treasury patronage, and that they have greatly 
increased since 1914, it would seem that here is an 
opportunity for a Treasury really in earnest about 
economy to effect a substantial saving and set a stern 
and powerful example. 


There was someth’ng of an anticlimax when, after 
the grave and sonorous passages of the King’s 
Speech on the subject of economy, the concrete pro- 
posals of the Government were announced to be a 
bill for the half-yearly audit of Rural District Coun- 
cils. The saving to be effected by the measure will 
be slender; let us hazard a guess at £10,000 a year. 
But there is a great possibility of economy in the 
second of Sir Alfred Mond’s bills dealing with Health 
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Insurance. If the proposed increase in the rate of 
contribution between employers and workpeople pro- 
posed by this bill can be secured, it should be a corol- 
lary that the contribution of the State be deter- 
mined for the future at a fixed figure instead of at a 
proportion of the expenditure on benefits and ad- 
ministration. Only by this means is it possible to 
secure the maximum inducement on the part of 
Approved Societies and Insurance Committees towards 
economical administration. When the State’s quota 
has been fixed and made known, the Approved Socie- 
ties will make it go as far as they can, and retain a 
qualified interest in exploiting the national coffers. 


We understand that the Committee recommended 
to be established by the Geddes Report to investigate 
the possibility of carrying on both Health and Un- 
employment Insurance through a single machinery 
has been appointed. The Committee consists of an 
equal number of representatives of the Ministries of 
Health and Labour under the chairmanship of the 
Government actuary, Sir Alfred Watson. The essence 
of the problem before the Committee is to secure the 
two-fold object of confining the direct liability of the 
State to general financial control of the revenue de- 
rived from the compulsory contributions of employers 
and employed in respect of both Health and Unem- 
ployment Insurance, and of providing for the purpose 
of Unemployment Insurance something analogous to 
the buffer between the State and the individual which 
at present exists in the case of Health Insurance in 
the shape of the Approved Society. This will relieve 
not only the State machine, but will emancipate the 
minister from pressure on behalf of interested parties, 
both inside the House and outside it, to relax the 
rules of working in favour of individuals or localities. 


The Air Force has been run on wasteful lines ever 
since its inception, being apparently unable to shake 
off the fatal frame of mind induced by the reckless 
expenditure of the war. The example given by the 
Geddes Committee in their report, of 6,000 odd in- 
structors engaged in the onerous task of training 
6,000 odd pupils, illustrates what we mean. The 
number of instructing officers actually exceeds those 
under instruction; while the cost to the country of 
each boy’s training works out at £711. An extra- 
vagant sum is spent on buildings, and the number of 
aeroplanes is 1,900 over establishment. The entire Air 
Ministry requires reorganization—only last week the 
facts concerning the disastrous internal dissension 
between the Civil and Military wings were publicly 
alluded to—and its absorption in a_ co-ordinate 
Ministry of Defence would be the best step possible 
under the circumstances. 


The struggle in the American Senate for the ratifi- 
cation of the seven treaties produced by the Wash- 
ington Conference has begun. It started at the close 
of last week with the presentation by President 
Harding personally of these treaties, together with a 
mass of supplementary matter. He asked for the 
Senate’s prompt approval, and he gave an assurance 
that none of the treaties committed the ‘‘ United 
States or any other Power to any kind of alliance, 
entanglement or involvement.’’ We ask, if there is 
nothing beh’nd these treaties but talk, what is their 
precise value? Do they provide for nothing more 
than international debating societies? As regards 
the Naval Treaty, they certainly go farther. Because 
of it our Government three months ago suspended a 
large part of its naval building programme. We now 
note that America is at length following suit. The 


Secretary of the U.S. Navy has ordered th 
be suspended on fourteen capital ships, and he To 


at work 


poses to take out of commission 100 destroyers, while 

the naval personnel is to be reduced from 100,000 to 

go,ooo men. All this because of the treaty; but ig it 


not, then, an ‘‘ involvement ”’ ? 


These Washington treaties have to be ratified not 
only by the United States, but by the other Powers 
who are parties to them. We know not what will be 
their fate, but we trust that at least the Naval Treaty 
will be subjected to the closest scrutiny when it is con- 
sidered by Parliament. With regard to Japan, who 
by common consent has come best out of the Cop. 
ference, it may be said at once that the death of 
Prince Yamagata, for many years the real ruler of 
that empire, will make no change in her policy. Foy 
he has been succeeded as President of the Privy 
Council of Japan, or leader of the governing junta, 
by Viscount Kiyoura, long his disciple and a man 
after his own heart. Young Japan often wondered 
what would happen when the old Prince passed 
away. Japanese ‘‘ Liberals ’’ said there would be a 
new era in the Far East, with genuine friendship for 
China and an end to expansion. It is notable that 
our optimists speak in similar fashion of the results 
of the Washington Conference concerning the Pacific, 
But the appointment of Viscount Kiyoura means that 
touching Japan the situation is very much what it 
was before the Conference was mooted. 


Tuesday’s debate in the House on India had at least 
one merit, for it led to authentic information regard- 
ing the action or, as it turned out, the inaction of 
Lord Reading with respect to Gandhi. There had 
been rumours that the Viceroy had at long last 
ordered the arrest of this dangerous and unscrupulous 
agitator. Mr. Montagu, however, explained the 
actual truth was that an order had been given for 
Gandhi’s apprehension, but that it was countermanded 
because of a ‘‘ dramatic development.’’ Gandhi had 
decided not to pursue ’’ his policy of civil disobe- 
dience. The Government of India had consequently 
revised its decison to arrest him in order to discover 
how far the dramatic development meant the com- 
plete cessation of his malign activities. This implied, 
if it implied anything, that Gandhi’s action in 
bringing British India to the verge of revolution was 
to be overlooked and condoned. It is difficult to 
imagine a weaker or a more humiliating policy. And 
there is absolutely no excuse for trusting Gandhi, 
as Lord Reading must himself be aware. What took 
place after the rioting and bloodshed at Bombay in 
November must be well within his recollection. 
Gandhi expressed his penitence and said he must fast 
—and straightway intensified his campaign of sedi- 
tion. Time and again he has done the same sort of 
thing. Why parley with such a man? It is sheer 
folly. 


Considering what in all probability would happen 
in Germany, with its profound reaction on the general 
situation, if Dr. Wirth, the Chancellor, were to fall 
from power, it is highly satisfactory that he secured 
a sufficient majority in the Reichstag on a direct vote 
of confidence which was debated on Wednesday. The 
immediate occasion of the vote was connected with 
Dr. Wirth’s action against the railway strikers last 
week; but it was really a trial of strength among the 
various political parties of the Reich. A fortnight 
ago, as we noted at the time, the Chancellor succeeded 
in forming a big coalition, including the Industrialists, 
in support of his fiscal policy. But his appointment 
of Dr. Rathenau to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
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displeased Herr Stinnes, who ; controls the Indus- 
ist Party, and that party is now in opposition. 
Something in the nature of a duel is going on between 
Rathenau and Stinnes, and it does not tend to 
strengthen Dr. Wirth’s position, For the moment, 
however, the Chancellor is safe, but it must be ob- 
served that his majority in the Reichstag is precarious. 
The vote of confidence was passed largely owing to 
abstentions on the part of his opponents, who dislike 
him but realize that he is the one man capable of 


holding Germany together. 


The Genoa Lonterence wii not take place on the 
eighth of March. The French do not want it, (1) be- 
cause they have a natural instinct against the improvisa- 
tion of agenda in the kind of hand to mouth manner 
with which successive Supreme Councils are familiar; 
(2) because they want time to mobilize the smaller 
powers, Czecho Slovakia, Poland, and so on, who were 
parties to the Peace Treaty, and (3) because they object 
to the Dominions, which are of course extra-European, 
sitting and voting when the great pro-French South 
American bloc have not been invited. Their objections 
have taken the form of a very astute note, drafted, as 
those in the inside know, by M. Poincairé himself, 
which purports to, and does, state the objections to an 
immediate conference, rallies the neutrals who, having 
evaded the war, do not want to be concerned in the 
peace, and recommends a postponement for three 
months. The period was not happily chosen. It is, 
as everybody knows, our parliamentary practice to 
move that a bill be read a second time three months 
hence, when one wants to abandon it altogether. The 
“three months ’’ made an unpleasant impression in 
Downing Street and a much shorter postponement will 
be the result. 


An amusing consequence has been the ingratitude 
of the more fervent friends of the League of Nations 
in England in the face of M. Poincaré’s proposal to use 
the League at Genoa. One would have thought that 
the most sincere and ardent supporters of this institu- 
tion would have welcomed the enthusiasm of the French 
Government for employing it. Apparently, however, 
it is not so, and we are faced with a situation in which 
the first open request for the utilization of the League by 
a first-class power, in a matter of consequence to ail 
Europe, is cold-shouldered by its most ardent mis- 
sionaries. 


The public will receive with equanimity the news that 
the coupon is to be abandoned at the next General Elec- 
tion. It does, however, mean that the personal char- 
acter of Mr. Lloyd George’s Government is qualified. 
Whether or no the end of the Government is to come 
in a very short space of time depends mainly on what 
happens in Ireland. Should the trouble intensify there 
will be very considerable support for that section of the 
Conservative party which insists that there shall be no 
ratification of the Treaty if there is any further defiling 
of Ulster’s territory. For our part we have little doubt 
that if the opposition threatens to be overwhelming the 
Prime Minister will, without uneasiness, adjust himself 
to the new position and proclaim that of course circum- 
stances have rendered it impossible to proceed with the 
carrying of the new proposal into law. There does not 
seem to be any other question for the moment on which 
the Government is seriously menaced. The Prime 
Minister made a Conservative speech on India, a Labour 
speech on international relations, and a Liberal speech 
on economy, always giving complete satisfaction to a 
majority of the House. In every case his opponents 
applauded him. The oppositions have lost their oppor- 
tunity of making a stand on the Geddes Report, for Mr. 
Asquith is unable to accept the education proposals and 


the Conservatives are unwilling to make the economies 
on armaments. And so it will continue until the General 
Election—and perhaps after. 


It transpired on the consideration of the supplemen- 
tary estimates for the Civil Services that there had been 
large numbers of retirements from the Service in 
order that the benefit of the bonus might be obtained in 
pensions. That this was the position has long been a 
matter of common knowledge. We now have the para- 
doxical situation in the Civil Service that those who 
retired when the bonus was at its highest will get higher 
pensions than those retiring now, and that those retiring 
now will derive benefit at the expense of those who leave 
the service after the bonus is definitely abandoned. The 
result is that many Civil Servants are in receipt of 
pensions permanently higher than their pre-war salaries. 
This is eminently unfair to those who continue in the 
service of the State. Yet such is the Parliamentary 
apathy that the Government obtained a majority of 82 
in a House of only 160. When members awoke to the 
knowledge of what had been discussed they were uni- 
versally condemning themselves for having lost a 
favourable opportunity of defeating the Government. 


The Coalition grows old—as Coalitions do—and that 
which should accompany old age, as honour, love, 
obedience, troops of friends, it cannot look to have. 
Still, we may perhaps be permitted to say that the 
editor of the Observer seems a little hasty. What made 
Mr. Garvin take up the Prime Minister in the first in- 
stance we do not know. Probably he was attracted by 
his mere magnificence—or shall we say magniloquence ? 
—as he had been attracted previously by Parnell 
and Joseph Chamberlain. For weeks and weeks of 
insurgent verbosity, nothing was too good for Mr. 
Lloyd George; he was Frederick, he was Napoleon, he 
was Cesar. Now, the last drop of rhetoric wrung out 
of him, he is flung aside like a squeezed orange. It 
may be all right, but surely the spirit of irony has food 
enough these days without being, as they say, catered 
for. We should think it is not even very good 
journalism. 


The case of Mrs. Rutherford calls attention once 
more to the anomalies of our present divorce laws and 
the tragedies which may be the sequel to them. The 
husband is admittedly a criminal lunatic; he has been 
found so by a jury and is now under restraint for that 
reason. He was respondent in a case in which his wife 
obtained a decree nisi, but which was upset in the Court 
of Appeal because the lady who was cited successfully 
—and completely—vindicated herself in a second trial. 
Mrs. Rutherford then made an attempt to get the 
decree made absolute by maintaining that though the 
innocence of the co-respondent was established, the 
guilt of the respondent could stand. The lay mind 
finds it difficult to follow these super-subtleties of the 
law. The Attorney-General, with all the weight of his 
personal and official prestige, came down on the side 
of what the law regards as morality, and the result is 
that a wife who is in all essential respects a widow, is 
forbidden to marry again. Surely a very dreadful 
story. 


The determination of Dr. Farnell, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Oxford University, to persist in his policy 
of proscribing undergraduate activities has produced 
the result which we anticipated and which was indeed 
inevitable. Undergraduate papers are now openly 
advocating the abolition of the powers conferred 
upon him by medizval statutes. As long as those 
powers, which are virtually without limit, were used 
with tact and circumspection, as has been the habit 
of previous Vice-Chancellors, their existence was 
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only known to the curious student, and their survival cessor, can afford to ignore the recommendations 


was certainly not a matter for public discussion. The 
Cherwell compares the disinterment of the powers tc 
the case of the man who demanded trial by combat 
in 1820. The undergraduate journalists, however, do 
not stop short at criticism. They openly advocate a 
more democratic constitution for Oxford in which the 
undergraduate himself shall be associated. For a 
suggestion of this character the editor of the Isis 
was last week summoned before Dr. Farnell and cau- 
tioned. In the meantime the Union, the most repre- 
sentative undergraduate assembly, has passed a 
unanimous resolution deploring in respectful terms 
the unwisdom of the Vice-Chancellor. It is a matter 
for great regret that Dr. Farnell has brought his 
ancient office into such contempt. 


We cannot sympathize with the theatre managers 
who have been complaining of the entertainment tax. 
It would be interesting to learn from these persons 
what alternative form of taxation they propose. Be- 
fore a just and reasonable levy on amusement and 
luxury is removed it might perhaps be considered 
fair to withdraw the tax on living constituted by the 
present high rate of income tax. The complaint, be- 
sides, is based on a false assumption. To argue that 
the one-and-sixpence extra imposed by the tax on 
the price of a stall turns away those who would will- 
ingly buy at half-a-guinea is nonsense. We will listen 
with more patience to this outcry when theatre rents 
have been reduced to a reasonable level from their 
present preposterous heights. There are, of course, 
certain performances going on in London now for 
which their promoters might legitimately claim ex- 
emption from a tax imposed on entertainments. The 
authorities at Dundee recently relented in their deci- 
sion to levy this tax on a lecture on poetry by Mr. 
Squire, when that gentleman explained that the only 
person who might conceivably be amused by the lec- 
ture was himself. 


A BREACH WITH THE PAST. 


HE Geddes report is a remarkable breach with 

the past. The fact that it has only achieved, so 

far, a possible economy of £75,000,000 must not 
be allowed to obscure the importance of the innovation 
which the Government made in appointing a Committee 
of men completely outside the Parliamentary circle to 
criticize the machinery of government. The Com- 
mittee has justified its existence. For the first time in 
our administrative history it has presented the Man in 
the Street with a critical résumé of every branch of the 
administration of his country from a standpoint and in 
language which he can understand. In effect, this re- 
port must stand in the same relation to a sound policy 
of reformation as the report of an independent firm of 
accountants holds to the reconstruction of an over- 
capitalized company. It has passed in review the 
normal activities that must belong to any government; 
the business enterprises that need not belong to any 
government ; and the philanthropic ventures that should 
not belong to any government. The first they have 
found extravagantly managed; the second in a position 
far from yielding a profit; and the third, beyond ques- 
tion, bankrupt. Now we know how we stand. Whether 
or no the recommendations are adopted in detail, 
whether or no those vast numbers of men and women 
who have a vested interest in the National Exchequer 
obstruct the achievement of the suggested revisions and 
curtailments either in whole or in part, we have here 
a document which is a sweeping, searching, and dredg- 
ing criticism of the principles which have hitherto 
guided our policies, and still more of the manner in 
which those principles have been carried out. No 
government, whether it be the present one or its suc- 


forth. For here for the first time is presented in 
loquial language a revelation of what has hitherto = 
mysterious and incomprehensible. Every candida 
for Parliament and every present member will be 4 
jected in the constituencies to some sort of cat we 
That, at any rate, means that the report will have to 
be studied; the questioner will have his material at hand, 
Furthermore, assiduous critics of the Government in 
Parliament itself have been provided with a dossier of 
information which they will not fail to use to good ad. 
vantage. 

The Press, generally, has welcomed the report as a 
stick wherewith to beat the departments. In reality 
it is the plain man’s condemnation both of Government 
and Parliament. Measures for which both these bodies 
must share responsibility have entailed a vast, unco. 
ordinated, and haphazard expansion of the administra. 
tive services. With such overwhelming speed have 
far-reaching and new-fangled schemes been passed 
through the Statute Book that the administrative ser. 
vices are hardly in themselves to blame for inevitable 
deficiencies of administration. Fortunately for the 
Government, some of the worst features of the recon. 
struction policy had already been recanted before the 
Committee was appointed, but it discovered enough left 
on which to found many counts of an unanwerable 
indictment. 

The Report contains criticisms of two entirely dif- 
ferent kinds. First, the Committee considered the 
various branches of the Departments on the assumption 
that their activities were justifiable. In this type of 
case the Committee asked: Need they cost as much? 
Could not the same services be performed just as eff- 
ciently for less money? Secondly, they considered the 
services from an entirely different point of view. Are 
they essential? Assuming that they are desirable, can 
the country, in the present state of its finances, afford 
them? This brings the Committee dangerously near 
policy. Although by the terms of reference it was not 
debarred from making proposals which might involve 
an alteration of policy, a provision was made in these 
cases that the consideration of any such revision should 
rest with the Cabinet alone. In treating of the fight- 
ing services the Committee was obviously confronted 
with this question of policy. It is to be congratulated 
on the skilful manner in which it has avoided its diffi- 
culties. It has based its recommendations on the de 
clared intention of the Government that the three fight- 
ing services were to be built up ‘‘ on the assumption 
that no great war was to be anticipated within the 
next ten years.’’ The gist of the conclusions cote to 
is that the three services have all exceeded both the 
letter and the spirit of this instruction. However, the 
general public must keep in mind the essential difference 
of principle which must regulate the requirements of 
national safety on the one hand, and what can only be 
termed domestic luxuries, on the other. Sir Eric 
Geddes and his colleagues were not in the nature of 
things so well equipped for examining the intricacies 
of the War Office, Admiralty and Air Force, as they 
were for surveying the ordinary supply services. But 
i: will generally be found that in so far as they have 
penetrated the mysteries they have called attention to 
many abuses which might be removed without sacrific 
ing the essential efficiency of the armed forces. 

It is, however, in the criticism of the social services 
that the ordinary citizen will be most interested. Here, 
strangely enough, the Committee has not been so suc- 
cessful in avoiding questions of policy—and for a very 
good reason. When confronted, for instance, with the 
Housing Scheme it came into contact with the grave 
abuses to which we have frequently drawn the atten- 
tion of our readers. It made the astounding —- 
that the average cost of each house built under 
Government scheme worked out at £ 1,100 per annum. 
These houses, let it be remembered, were intended rs 
the working classes. And the Committee finds that ‘ ‘ 
net rents towards this colossal national and local lia 
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ts of each house will provide 
re character. But when it finds the taxpayer 
faced with a net loss of £,10,000,000 per annum to con- 
‘vue for sixty years in spite of the restricted scheme, 
oo surprising that it can only make the obvious re- 
“ ndation that the whole policy should be scrapped 
and that the State should cut its loss and sell the 
houses? This is the millennium to which the “‘ homes 
fix for heroes "’ has led us! This is the Paradise of 
Social Reform ! 
We do not propose for the present to examine in 
further detail the damning indictment against the whole 
Social Reform policy. 1n almost every particular the 
Committee bas confirmed opinions which we have long 
held, and acquainted the general public with facts and 
theories and even figures with which our readers have 
long been familiar. Let us, however, say in passing 
that we note with the greatest satisfaction, that the 
Committee has laid reiterated emphasis on the necessity 
oi revising the insurance schemes and placing them on 
4 footing ‘‘ whereby each industry would look after its 
own unemployed.’’ It has, indeed, wherever possible, 
recommended that burdens and responsibilities should 
lie on the appropriate shoulders and not on the State. 
Perhaps the most important aspect of this report, 
although the Committee makes no mention of it, is that 
its very raison d’étre exposes the absence from our 
financial system of any public body vested with the duty 
of initiating financial criticism. The implication is 
that if the Government is going in for ventures which 
are not those of normal government, then some organ 
must be provided which shall be recognized as having 
the initiative of criticism. Our ancient system of 
national finance is not adjusted to the modern innova- 
tion of Social Reform. The Committee makes a cur- 
sory reference to the unsatisfactory manner in which 
expenditure is authorized. The procedure before the 
war was that once expenditure had been approved it 
was taken to form ‘‘ a base line ’’ for guidance in sub- 
sequent years. In other words, when once the Treasury 
passed a pound, they went on passing it for ever. Even 
this rotten system which Mr. Gladstone dignified by 
the pompous title ‘* Treasury control,’’ has been weak- 
ened under the exigencies of making war and ‘‘ making 
peace.”’ ‘‘ Treasury control,’’ however, such as it is, 
operates as the phrase implies, after a demand has been 
made, not before. There is no body which can examine 
or review expenditure actually in operation. The Con- 
troller and Auditor-General is merely an accountant 
whose duty is to check accounts after expenditure has 
been incurred. The Geddes Committee, therefore, 
creates an entirely new precedent. A Committee has 
heen appointed which, in the taxpayer’s interest, can 
examine the administrative machine in motion. The 
advantages of such an institution have already been 
great and may be greater. Although a saving of but 
£75,000,000 has been recommended—the effect of 
which, let it be remembered, will be cumulative—we 
have at last obtained the nucleus of a body possessing 
some initiative of criticism. We hope that it may be- 
come a normal function of our administration. 


IRELAND CARRIES ON 


HE Irish situation remains extremely grave, and 

at the moment of writing it is still hard to tell 

whether we shall escape the dreadful conse- 
quence—close on two hundred years remote so far as 
these islands are concerned—of civil war on a con- 
siderable scale. The Ministers of the Crown have 
made a Treaty with an Irish delegation, on the basis 
of which the Irish delegation has formed a provisional 
Government. It now lies with the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to ratify that Treaty legislatively as it already 
has done by resolution, and to embody the arrange- 
ments constituting the new authority in Ireland in an 


Act of Parliament. There is every reason for urgency 
in this matter. Whatever we may think about it— 
and the annotations on the Treaty by Mr. Collins in 
the Hearst Press in America and (very surprisingly) 
in the Hulton Press in England give much food for, 
thought—our honour and our interest are engaged. 
Our honour, because we must keep faith with what 
has been signed on our behalf; our interest because 
it is wise and indeed necessary to give, in the fullest 
possible manner, scope to the accepted representatives 
of Ireland to show their talents for administration in 
a way which will justify the action of the Government 
to those who allege that the Treaty was not a Treaty 
but a surrender. Ulster apart—and we assume that 
the fullest possible protection will be given to her 
frontiers and inside to her population—the question 
resolves itself into this: Can Mr. Collins (for Mr. 
Griffiths having accepted the anomalous office of 
‘* President ’’ is in an indefinable position) make an 
ordered Ireland? Can he cope with the subsidized, 
inflamed and embittered forces under the influence of 
Mr. de Valera, who is himself under the domination 
of Mr. Erskine Childers? Can he control the I.R.A.; 
still more Mr. Conally’s Soviet levies? What force 
has he to keep these disruptive elements in check? 

When we speak of civil war we do not so much think 
of a conflict between Ulster and the south, terrible as 
such a thing would be. We think rather of the test 
which Mr. Collins, temporize as he will in news- 
papers and with all the eloquent allowances which 
Mr. Churchill is prepared to make for him, will be 
put to when it is a question of reducing Southern 
lreland to order, cleaning up the gunmen, repressing 
pillage and brigandage, and diverting Mr. de Valera 
from tacit acquiescence in anarchy to the constitu- 
tional part of an opposition leader. As long as the 
Treaty lacks legislative force in Great Britain, Mr. 
Collins may claim that he is in an indefinite position. 
When the Bill becomes an Act he will be faced with a 
situation which will test to the core whatever he has 
of authority and dominance in himself, beyond what 
the sensational Press and its facility or fatuity has 
lent to him. It is desirable in the interests of Ireland, 
ourselves and Europe, that we should find out. 

It is, however, useless to deny that if Mr. Collins 
wins, he will win only by a struggle. In removing 
Imperial troops we are only leaving the arena free for 
a contest, which, deplorable as it may be, cannot be 
prevented and which, distasteful as every humane per- 
son must find it, is hardly likely to be decided without 
some reference to the ultimate reasoning of physical 
force. That reasoning arises from the Irish character 
and from no outside influence. It is important that 
we should not deceive ourselves in these matters. 
When we read in a newspaper like the Daily News 
that the Ulstermen are only doing what they were 
taught to do by Lord Carson, and that the I.R.A. 
have learned and are putting in practice the lesson 
of the Black and Tans, we are being duped by well- 
meaning people, unconscious or unwilling to be con- 
scious of the fact that Lord Carson owed his authority 
as a leader to the ability with which he adopted and 
expressed the sentiments and intentions of his fol- 
lowers, while the I.R.A., matured and bred on the 
tradition of moonlighting, landlord shooting and 
Phoenix Park murders, had nothing to learn from the 
Auxiliary forces of the Crown, except the difference 
between the shot gun and weapons of precision, and 
the efficient handling of the latter. The readiness to 
shed blood which hitherto many responsible people 
have been apt to regard as an excusable, if violent 
gesture against imagined English oppression, is now 
for the first time visible in its exercise as a normal 
expression of Irish political and social activity. If 
we urge the rapid passage of the Bill giving validity 
to the Treaty it is simply, apart from the considera- 
tions already“ stated, because we believe that the 
Irish must learn for themselves without outside 
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assistance or interference, to acquire those inhibitions 
and restraints which govern ordinary human society 
and are the constituents of tranquility and civilization. 
| urbanized, as Sir Horace Plunkett would say, that 
the present depression and impending catastrophe 

on the land is scarcely heeded. There is no need to 
labour any argument. A few staccato facts are enough. 
Many hundreds of farmers are on the edge of bank- 
ruptcy. A commission of experts would have trouble 
to find a single arable farm that has paid or nearly paid 
its way during the year. Grain prices fell suddenly by 
an average of some 80 per cent. Wheat, 8os. a quarter 
a year ago, is now 43s. Nor could the farmer make on 
the swings what he has lost on the roundabouts. Cattle, 
kept and well fed for six months, were worth on an 
average £12 a head less at the end of the period than 
the beginning. The most expensive crops to produce 
failed most signally; above all, potatoes and roots. 
Definite figures may be given. A singularly successful 
farmer in the Home Counties spent £50 an acre on his 
potatoes, and received £18 for the crop. A famous 
Norfolk farmer, though he had put back into his farm 
more than he took out, found his valuation dwindle in 
twelve months from £36,000 to £21,000. One of these 
men is now putting down the whole of his farm to grass, 
that thinnest of all forms of cultivation. He hopes thus 
to salve if not to save the situation. The hundreds of 
farmers who bought their farms—mostly on borrowed 
money—have not a penny to spend on hedging, ditching, 
repairs to buildings, or manure, limeing the land, or 
even on buying good seed. ‘‘ Sweet Auburns” are mul- 


tiplying faster than when Goldsmith wrote, and here, 
there and everywhere 


WANTED—FEUDAL LORDS 
HE minds of British people are so thoroughly 


Half a tillage marks the smiling plain. 


Numberless bankruptcies impend. These are a few of 
the acknowledged facts of the economic state of British, 
especially of English acres. A consultant’s bulletin, 
very carefully worded, has been issued by the Land 
Union, entitled ‘ The present condition of Agriculture 
and some of the causes thereof.’ It is to be hoped, 
but hardly expected, that it will reach the Cabinet. They 
need not be afraid, for if any Minister should read it he 
will be surprised to find that the Government’s recent 
agricultural policy is not specifically attacked. Doubt- 
less this tactful omission must have demanded real 
restraint ; for the sudden and cynical revocation of Lord 
Lee’s ‘ Farmers’ Charter’ dealt the coup de grace to 
both farmer and labourer. Perhaps coup de pied would 
better express the character of the blow. 

One result of the catastrophe, which is sudden beyond 
any parallel in our agricultural history, is a general 
lamentation for the progressive disappearance of ‘‘ the 
Feudal Lord ”’ or his equivalent. He may be compared 
with that heraldic fowl the pheasant, in his recent for- 
tunes and reputation. We were told at the time of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s ingenious but amusingly ignorant land 
campaign that the pheasant fattened on the turnips of 
the poor farmer. The other day Mr. Collinge, one of 
our ablest practical zoologists, discovered by thorough 
investigation of the bird’s internal economy that of all 
the birds in the British list the pheasant did most good 
to the farmer. He ate, it was confessed, a few things 
that he ought not, but the good he did was so continuous, 
so wholesale, that he had no peer. The parallel is com- 
plete. What fantastic stories were spread abroad of 
the autocratic greed of the feudal landowner, with his 
parks and deer forests and game coverts, his conversion 
ot the food factory of the country into a pleasaunce, his 
ousting of the poor but honest cultivator from his 
proper domain. It did not matter that the authors of 
the libel were quite superfluously ignorant of the natural 
history of these and other fauna of the British Isles. 
Countrymen never listened to such tales. The better 


o- of the Pans farmers of Britain 
that it was better to be a tenant-farmer th 

farmer. The belief was a cardinal article of heen A 
every man who had been through the period of d of 
sion up to the early years of this century. Saree 
they did not say much. It was wiser to grumble m; ~ 
and keep rents down to the minimum. To-da: 
need for such canny caution is gone, and a great 

of the country community talks regretfully of the good 
old days of the feudal lord. Those few who have k 
their acres are spoken of as the true patriots; and en 
who have vanished or live in a little ring fence in the 
midst of now alien acres are commiserated. The essen. 
tial truth, hidden from the urban intelligence of our 
community, is now quite plain to the ex-tenant farmer 
and his labourers. The landowner, whatever his fail. 
ings—and charging excessively low rent was one of 
them—was not a taskmaster, not an extractor of money, 
The part he played in the economy of the land was to 
act as a sort of land-bank, that let out money without 
interest. He reduced rents in bad times, he drained the 
land, he repaired fences and buildings, and sometimes 
built pig-stys and stalls and barns. When a bad tenant 
left, he either cleaned the land or forgave the new tenant 
his rent for a year or two. 

These landlords are as good as extinct. Some 
realized that they were laying golden eggs for other 
people and decided they were geese to do so now they 
were poor. They sold at the right moment; and have 
now money instead of lands. Others sold because they 
could not pay death duties—that heavy capital tax which 
the nation, being spendthrift, regards as part of its in- 
come, and uses up for annual expenses. Heavy income 
tax on an income which is half imaginary will kill out 
most of the rest as soon as land becomes saleable again. 
The old sort of landlord is dead. Urban politicians 
rejoice; and must be allowed their opinion. The grava- 
men of the charge against them is not that they have 
killed the landlord but that they have put nothing in his 
place. There are no land-banks. Farmers cannot 
secure Capital at any cost by any means. They have 
not enough even to pay wages. The result is a decay 
of the industry most lamentable to see or consider. The 
tilth becomes thin grass. Weeds invade the ploughs. 
Ditches are clogged and will reduce the land to swamp 
when droughts cease. Bits of rusty wire fill the gaps 
in fences. Gates tumble side-ways on rickety hinges. 
Farm-buildings lose their tiles and windows. The land 
is empty. Instead of five men to a hundred acres you 
will be lucky if you can find one. Every sign of a bad 
landlord meets the eye; and the worst landlord is the 
ex-tenant farmer who has bought his acres. Cne of 
them said the other day, ‘‘I have known landlords all my 
life; but I have never known such a bad one as I have 
now.” He meant himself. He had no money to do the 
simplest and cheapest of a landlord’s proper duties. 

All of us who have any traffic with the land are aware 
into what desperate plight it has fallen ; and 


Forward though we canna see 
We guess and fear 


—lines that were made by a ploughman. Ignorant and 
haphazard control, succeeded by abrupt reversal of 
policy, shattered credit, and shattered confidence, 
crowned by excessive and sometimes dishonest oa 
have accelerated and emphasized the calamity. An 

what is the cure? The first remedy is to drive into the 
urban mind the simple but neglected truth that you 
must produce before you can consume. The agape 4 
of the town is the country. When, if ever, this is under- 
stood in London, the proper alarm will be felt and the 
land be given its chance. The remedies are not big 4 
difficult. The Land Union or any other group of lane 
owners or farmers can set down on half a sheet of paper 
the detailed reforms in rates, taxation, | duties am 

freight-charges which will give the invincible ar 
the land workers a chance to struggle success y 


Were Convinced 


against a combination of woes that would have silen 
Job’s comforters. 
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‘THE TWO SISTERS’ 


By E. A. BAUGHAN 


duced on Tuesday at Cambridge, is a genuine 

attempt to create a folk opera. The librettist, 
Mrs. Fausset, has gone to folk-lore for her story : “The 
Twa Sisters o’ Binnorie,’ as it is known in Scotland, or 
‘The Barkshire Tragedy,’ according to the legend of 
the South. The composer has used, as his chief repre- 
sentative theme, an old tune associated with the Scottish 
version of the ballad. The tune is only used once as a 
whole, but parts of it are woven into the texture of the 
opera, and it influences the mood of all the music. 
Unfortunately, theories about the use of folk music and 
folk stories are more effective on paper than when put 
into practice. To begin with the libretto of ‘ The Two 
Sisters.’ What makes a good ballad is not necessarily 
fitted for either operatic or.dramatic treatment. In this 
‘old folk story two sisters, Ellen and Annott, are in love 
with the same man, Rainald. Possibly the naturalness 
of this legend gave it a world-wide appeal. Ellen, deter- 
mined to keep the young man for herself, drowns her 
younger sister. From the dead girl’s bones a harp is 
made and is strung with her hair. At the wedding feast 
of Ellen and the young man the harp accuses her of the 
crime. The voice of the dead girl sings through the 
strings of hair. That kind of story is all very well in a 
ballad. It has a crude tragedy touched with mysticism. 
But it is not possible to embody it on the stage. 
Dramatically, what is interesting is, not the common 
crime of murder, but the overpowering love of Ellen, 
her remorse or want of it, and her final loss of happi- 
ness through the very act by which she sought to gain it. 
The essential prosaicness of the stage makes the magic 
harp either ridiculous or uninteresting. In ‘ The Two 
Sisters’ it is only tolerable as the means by which the 
one dramatic moment in the opera, the discovery of 
Ellen’s guilt, is achieved. 

Folk music, no less than folk-lore, has its drawbacks. 
Dr. Rootham has been the slave of a desire to give his 
music the right atmosphere. But folk tunes, however 
you may alter them by variation, are not of the right 
shape for drama. The folk tune, whch is sung as en 
overture to the opera and is used as the basis of 
thematical material throughout it, is a fine example of 
folk song. But it came into being as a means of sing- 
ing the old ballad, and has its own well-defined mood. 
The composer has also been faced with an obstacle 
which must always stand in the way of making an effec- 
tive folk-song opera. The logical plan would be to 
write the vocal music more or less in imitation of folk- 
song, with a very slight instrumental accompaniment— 
merely a heightened version of the kind of instrumental 
accompaniment to which the ballads were once sung. 
That would not be an opera in the modern sense at all. 
With an orchestra which, in the modern way, is more 
or less a musical commentary on the dramatic action 
and dramatic ideas, the composer has either to write 
orchestral music which in no way attempts to be in the 
antique spirit, or he must endeavour to make a com- 
promise. The last method has been adopted by Dr. 
Rootham. His orchestra attempts to retain the char- 
acter of folk music, and often becomes merely an 
elaborate orchestral version of it. The result is that 
his vocal parts do not stand out, but are submerged in 
a general vocal, choral and instrumental cantata or 
symphonic composition. It might be possible, of course, 
to write an opera based on folk music in which the 
orchestra itself had only a conventional existence, being 
the composer’s own commentary, in the modern spirit, 
on the drama, but probably it would be found that the 
vocal music would either be swamped by the orchestra 
treatment or would be an ineffective excrescence on it. 
Over and over again in ‘ The Two Sisters’ one feels 
that the reflective, narrative style of old ballad music 
is tortured by the attempt to be dramatic. The pro- 
logue, which gave us the whole of the old ballad, really 


D* CYRIL ROOTHAM’S ‘ Two Sisters,’ pro- 


covered the ground. It would have borne elaboration 
as a dramatic orchestral ballad, but its thematic material 
does not lend itself to the extensive development of 
opera. 

The librettist has not shown any strong grasp of drama 
and her lines are often very difficult to sing. Her 
general plan has been to lead up to a situation and then 
to give the composer material for choral and other 
development. The result is that the opera as a whole 
has the air of being a cantata in action. Some of the 
best music is in the choral interludes and the folk 
dances. This would not necessarily make the opera 
undramatic, for in music-drama the aim should not be 
realistic. Music-drama is a conventional form of art, 
and must give every possible scope to the composer. 
Any attempt to make the music subsidiary to the drama 
only results in a hybrid form of art, which is neither 
drama nor music. But there is a well-defined difference 
between the reflective style of a cantata and the emo- 
tional tension of an opera. Dr. Rootham, I fear, has 
attempted to write an opera and a cantata in one. 
Since British operas are so seldom performed he may 
have thought it just as well to write a work which 
could be effectively performed without stage action. 
‘The Two Sisters’ is simply a cantata with a few 
dramatic scenes, and in that form it will probably be 
heard again. If he writes another opera the composer 
should make a definite decision as to the genre of his 
work. That he has some dramatic ability is obvious 
enough. In this opera there are two big moments. 
One is when the guilty Ellen staggers across the stage 
after having killed her sister. Here there is only 
orchestral treatment, and the old folk song is used in 
the orchestra with telling effect. Another moment is at 
the very end of the opera, after the vision of the dead 
girl is heard accusing Ellen of murder. Here Dr. 
Rootham forgot his self-imposed task of writing vocal 
music in the character of folk song, and remembered his 
Wagner. Also he had abandoned the reflective style 
of the rest of the opera and become genuinely dramatic. 
No doubt the composer, now that he has seen and heard 
his opera on the stage, has learned much more than any 
critic can tell him. With all its weakness, however, 
‘ The Two Sisters’ is a very praiseworthy achievement. 
It fails largely because the subject does not bear operatic 
development, and because a folk-song basis, by its very 
nature, is musically anti-dramatic. What is good in 
the work is a tasteful and often poetic musical reflective- 
ness. Also the music is certainly individual. As to the 
performance it is possible that more could have been 
made of such drama as the work possesses, but that 
does not apply to Miss Gladys Moger, who seemed to 
me to achieve all that was possible as Ellen. It was 
probably not her fault that the words could not be 
heard, for that fault was common to all the performers., 
The members of the University of Cambridge and the 
residents of the town who supplied the chorus and the 
bulk of the orchestra must be praised for their excellent 
work. The costumes and scenery by Mr. Lionel Pen- 
rose had real inventive talent. The long perspective of 
the opening act owes something, perhaps, to the work 
of Gordon Craig, but it is not in any sense a slavish 
imitation. The enthusiasm which made the perform- 
ance of this opera possible must have the sympathy of 
all lovers of native art. 


TWO DRAMATISTS 


By James AGATE 


N evening paper bearing the date of the revival 
Ae ‘ Justice,’ at the Everyman Theatre, or of 


‘ Fanny’s First Play’ at the Court—it is unim- 
portant which—contained an article dealing with a 
murder trial of some years ago. One sentence bore 
upon a subject which was not for that jury. ‘The action 
in this case unrolls itself in a milieu, which not only sug- 
gests the theatre, but seems hardly conceivable as ex- 
isting in modern London.” 
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Now ‘‘milieu,’’ boiled down, means people. One won- 
dered whether the writer, who declared himself a bar- 
rister and a Bachelor of Arts, and appeared possessed of 
the lawyer’s sense of logic, recognized the full implica- 
tion of that ‘‘ not only.’ Must the theatre concern 
itself only with people who don’t exist? Not 
Jeremy Collier, in his ‘ Short View’ of what the 
English stage was up to in his time, not Mr. Shaw in 
his lengthiest disquisition as to what it might and 
should be up to in ours, has hit off prevailing conditions 
with a nicer contempt. That our West End play- 
wirights care nothing for real people is true; that Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Galsworthy care enormously is equally 
true. But with this remarkable difference, that where- 
as the Galsworthian butcher, baker, candlestick-maker 
retains his own mentality, the Shavian linen-draper 
wears the same cast of mind as his author’s. It is the 
social accident which puts the clerk in the dock instead 
of his employer; it is Mr. Shaw’s whim that Fanny 
writes the play instead of her father’s footman. Mr. 
Galsworthy’s people ‘‘ keep their place,’’ Mr. Shaw’s 
know only his. The creatures of both are tremend- 
ously alive in the sense that to their creators they are at 
once real and, in the proper sense, tremendous. One 
dramatist is fearful of external buffetings, or man’s in- 
humanity to man; the other fears only man’s inhumanity 
to himself. To the sentimental Englishman proneness 
to self-deception is both natural and human; to the 
logical Irishman, it is unnatural and inhuman. Mr. 
Galsworthy has no spark of humour; Mr. Shaw jokes 
because he is so tremendously and fearfully in earnest. 

It has not, I think, been claimed for this philosopher- 
wit that he has exposed his own theory of Relativity. 
Relativity is no bogey. In the natural world it means 
no more than that it is the event which is the truth, 
and that matter, space and time are the language in 
which we express that event. But so long ago as 
1911 Mr. Shaw was writing : ‘‘ Mere morality, or the 
substitution of custom for conscience, was once ac- 
counted a shameful and cynical thing: people talked 
of right and wrong, of honour and dishonour, of sin 
and grace, of salvation and damnation, not of morality 
and immorality.’’ It is the event, you see, which 
exists, whilst morality is the language in which we dis- 
cuss it. The author talks in his preface about making 
his young people shed their respectability and put on 
self-respect. What he does in ‘ Fanny’s First Play ’ 
(Everyman Theatre) is to put them into the police-court. 
Once more Mr. Shaw sets the straightforward, simple- 
minded evil-doer above the righteous fellow who will 
not be honest in his chatter. It is impossible for a play 
with such a theme to grow old. That which was at 
any time fresh in it must remain fresh. It dates only 
in inessentials, though these may vary in significance. 
Young womanhood has made enormous strides in ex- 
perience during the last ten years. ‘Women who have 
won through to the suffrage and careered honourably 
and steadfastly over a Europe at war, are not likely to 
be staggered by Margaret Knox’s exploit on Boat Race 
night. Frequenters of the cheaper music-halls no 
longer drink champagne. Mrs. Gilbey to-day pays 
more for her lace. These things do not matter. What 
does, and must always matter, is Margaret’s defiant : 
‘* T didn’t do it for a lark, I did it out of the very depths 
of my nature. I did it because I’m that sort of person. 
I did it in one of my religious fits.”’ 


This fine declaration, couched in terms of laughter, 
not because of some kink of perversity, but because 
Englishmen will not allow the theatre to talk morality 
except in the form of a joke, could have been written 
only by Shaw and by no one else. It is incredible that, 
when the play was produced anonymously, this ap- 
parently flippant, yet wholly serious confession unto 
salvation did not instantly give away the author. Shaw 
is manifest not only here but in every line—in the 
ecstasy of redemption none the less fervent because the 
redeeming is to be of this world, in the surge of com- 
mon-sense, in the mischievous juxtaposition of the 
salvationist and the baggage, in the poverty of incident 


and prolixity of mere talk, even in the queer megal 
mania of it all. Never a very good joke, the induactien 
and epilogue are to-day quite exquisitely boring. Mr 
Shaw entertains us less when he is joking about Mr. 
Trotter, or the Cambridge Fabian Society, or himself, 
than when he is in deadly earnest about life. | 
is his quality of seriousness which matters and if, in 
this pleasant farce, you fail to catch the spirit of “old 
Bunyan blowing through the Shavian trumpet, you are 
in for a dull time. The play would not be worth reviy. 
ing if it were not for Margaret’s declaration and the 
hint that the feather-brained little trull, Dora, is as 
good a mate as another for that normal, likeable little 
cad, Bobby. But that the play has its unamusing 
reaches and backwaters, those who know their Shaw 
best will best know. When, in the third act, the 
quartet got its argumentative knees under the 
mahogany I wanted to run away. My newspaper con- 
tained, in addition to the murder-case, an account of a 
young man who had been tried for the rare crime of 
breaking out of church. Long before the quartet, with 
the help of the Frenchman, had settled its differences, 
I wanted to break out of the Everyman Theatre. 
Would it never end? Only, I reflected, at this play- 
house they lock the doors. 

Where Mr. Shaw would give you something to break 
your mind upon, Mr. Galsworthy invites you to break 
your heart. Perhaps we may admit that ‘ Justice’ (Royal 
Court Theatre) is not a fine play because it brought 
about a measure of prison reform. To teach the jus- 
ticiary his business is not the concern of the artist. The 
play contains less of pure thought and more of pure 
emotion than any other of these sterling melodramas. 
A pure thinker would not, one imagines, have based a 
general plea upon so individual and sympathetic a case 
as Falder. How would our other playwright have 
revelled, not in this weakling, but in a criminal pos- 
sessing the courage of his crime! Can we not imagine 
Fanny’s double-barrelled defence—first that her crim- 
inal was not a criminal at all and, in the alternative, 
that vindictive punishment is wrong, even in the case 
of the most hardened scoundrels? Fanny would have 
begun this second play where she began her first, 
at the point where the gaoler lets go. All that 
precedes is deeply moving and ‘‘ makes a good play,” 
but it is not to any particular philosophic point. But 
if the ‘‘ sense of the theatre’’ is what is wanted, 
then this is fine drama. We could do with 
another three hours of it. We want to ex- 
plore further into the relations of Falder and 
Ruth with all that has gone before laid bare, to know 
what that dull fellow, the employer, thinks of the con- 
sequences of prosecution, to hear what case society may 
make for its protection. There must be a better one 
than Mr. Galsworthy puts up. In this play he is a 
cozening figure of Justice, eyes unbandaged, scales 
liberally weighted with compassion, the sword-edge 
turned towards the rich. The two revivals show these 
writers in admirable contrast, Shaw the intellectual 
pioneer navvying speculation with pick and shovel, 
Galsworthy the orderer of such thought as we already 
possess. The one is all ‘‘ flash and outbreak of a fiery 
mind,’’ the other a lamp of pity. But there is a sense 
in which neither can hold a candle to the other. 


SHIGIONOTH 
By D. S. MacCoti 


What profiteth the graven image ... a teacher of lies... 
Woe unto him that saith to the dumb wood, Awake; to the 
dumb stone, Arise, it shall teach! ... there is no breath at 
all in the midst of it. Hab., ii, 18-20. 

HE Times, as we know, is not now the “‘ safe” 

| and sober moderator it was, doling half-ounces 
on this or the other scale to keep the balance 
trim: Jupiter has left his throne to turn Crusader, and 
perhaps to-morrow that other pillar of our equanimity, 
Mr. Punch, will be hewing in pieces his graven image 
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— king fury at the chunks. Mean- 
of Britannss. of has been more disturb- 
time, nothing ou aoe 
to solid readers than the substitution for a 
in critic of Mr. Clutton Brock. Conviction tells 
in writing, and the new idols, Picasso, 
— se, and the rest, flashed upon us with all the un- 
ae a of scarlet upon a skilfully long-continued 
eae: the suppressions of orthodoxy sped those heretic 
holts of Jove. The latest of them was a letter at the 
tail-end of the ‘ How to Keep Pictures correspond- 
ence. Let us have done with Old Masters, said Mr. 
Brock, and have done with Committees and Directors : 
let us instal in their place a Prophet, to buy the pictures 
of the future. The prophet must obviously be a 
Habakkuk, who was “* capable of everything,” though 
the original had a fiery contempt for pictures and other 
images, and perhaps no great gift for the administra- 
tion of a gallery. Before, then, we let loose the new 
Habakkuk to sing upon Shigionoth in ‘‘ variable songs 
or tunes” the unprofitableness of our graven idols, 
before we send to the right-about our humdrum officials 
and their committees, shall we inquire a little whether 
the poor things are not capable of something, whether 
the future is their proper care, and whether they do not 
“act, act,’? even too strenuously, in ‘‘ the living 
Present.”’ 

As an old disturber of the peace, it goes against the 
grain with me to restrain the prophetic rage: but I 
like also to see the object of wrath clearly, and when I 
turn an accusing eye upon those directors and keepers 
and committees, I find that so far from living sleepily 
ir the past they are Janus-and-Argus-eyed. The com- 
mittees, dread engines as we used to know them, are 
chastened and eager to please; the directors and 
keepers quite terribly up-to-date; the museums are not 
content with mummy and old balsams, but like 
Punch’s French perfumer ‘‘ have all ze new smells.’’ 
Even twenty years ago the South Kensington Museum 
was stocking ‘Art Nouveau’ (and had to bury it 
hastily, as too rank), and if you go to their Print De- 
partment to-day and ask for Wyndham Lewis or 
Gordon Craig, Mr. Hardie will disinter them from 
super-incumbent masters and ask, ‘‘ Is that really the 
latest you want? ’’ In the venerable Print Room itself 
I have every confidence that an inquiry for Bolshevik 
posters would not find Mr. Campbell Dodgson nap- 
ping: Forain, at least, is familiar to him as Direr. I 
know too well that the Tate Gallery is a wilderness to 
some of our friends, because in the embryonic French 
section they can find no Cézanne, or because into the 
English section some one artist of their predilection has 
not walked straight from his nursery. But must we 
really because of that pour ashes upon our head and 
curse our day? Would a Habakkuk after all have 
done so much better than Mr. Aitken? If we are to 
open at the first knock of the new generations, I think 
our servants answer the door with all reasonable 
promptitude. 

_ In my perverse way, indeed, I think the latest genera- 
tion might be left on the doorstep a little longer, to its 
advantage and ours. To admit only the dead to our 
National galleries was a wholesome rule for more 
reasons than one. The first is the atmosphere of 
jealousy created when the living enter. If A is admitted, 
B and C come into view, sore and urgent, with almost, 
if not quite as good a claim, and the doubt teases any 
scrupulous mind whether a personal bias or anti-bias 
has had anything to do with the choice. A, by admis- 
sion, is so much bettered in the outside competition : 
B and C, by exclusion, so much worsened: are the 
scales quite true? Moreover the attitude towards A, 
B, C, and the rest of the alphabet, of deciding on their 
general performance that one or the other is admis- 
sible, and then looking for an example, is faulty. It is 
the gap-filling attitude, bad enough in the case of the old 
master, but worse in the case of the living, because he 
's personally concerned. The right attitude is to want 
a particular work with no thought of who is its author. 
These are troublesome considerations: more important 


is a doubt that must hang over the claim to be pro- 
phetic. Is any judge to be trusted to make more than a 
few bull’s-eye shots about his immediate contem- 
pararies? Should there not be a sifting time before the 
living are rushed into immortality? Is it not the 
natural and advantageous arrangement that the private 
purchaser should be the adventurer and that the painter 
should win through to the public gallery after a station 
in his ante-room? The crowd of candidates is so much 
greater than the final elect, of whom in each generation 
there are only two or three undoubtedly qualified. Let 
them thin out, says the argument. Finally, is it to 
the good of the public to find the latest fashions in the 
public galleries, as well as in the current exhibitions? 
And is it for the good of the artists themselves? I 
very greatly doubt it, for this reason, that the public 
takes the habit of seeing pictures only in this way. 
People give up buying and possessing because they can 
satisfy themselves by an occasional visit to a gallery. 
And it is bad for the pictures, which tend to be painted 
for this occasional, rapid amusement, and tend to be 
all of one sort, the immediately fashionable sort. The 
shutting away, the part seclusion of working for a few 
patrons, not for the scrimmage of exhibition, is a 
wholesomer condition for the production of what will 
last. 

Such are the arguments against the modern practice, 
and to my thinking they prove the practice wrong. 
What are the arguments for? One only, so far as I 
know, with a corollary. The plea is that everyone 
does it, that the practice is general in Europe and 
America, and that it would be unfair to our artists not 
to be published as promptly as the foreigner. The 
practice began, 1 suppose, with the Luxembourg, 
which has been held up as a model. It is really an 
awful example. Because half-a-dozen masterpieces 
were forced into that gallery, the tawdry collection has 
shone in their reflected light for people of good taste; 
while it has shone in its own light for the majority, who 
love the tawdry. It has come together by a process 
not free from corruption: the State buys from among 
the disciples, now of this, now of that eminent teacher, 
according to the pull he and they have in the Salons, 
with some consideration also of the province the artist 
hails from, and the pull of its deputies in the Chambers. 
The large ‘‘ machines ’’ produced by prize pupils take 
their place for a time at the Luxembourg, then are 
passed on to extend the boredom of the provincial gal- 
leries, or fill their lumber-rooms. The practice began 
in England, not by State action, but by the benefac- 
tions of Jones and Chantrey, two artists of the 
Academy, and was continued by the gifts of Sir Henry 
Tate and Mr. Watts. Very little of George Jones’s 
selection remains in the high places of the Tate. Piety 
makes it difficult to deal so drastically with the donor 
of the gallery, and of the ‘ Ophelia,’ but sifting must 
come. The Watts gift was too big and too much the 
artist’s choice. But the Chantrey collection is a con- 
tinuing benefaction or malefaction. It is administered 
on the theory that fellow-artists are the best judges. 
They are—for their own kind of art, and when they are 
disinterested. But no society of artists can be trusted. 
They inevitably administer such a fund as a bounty for 
prominent members and exhibitors in turn, and even 
as a charitable institution for those who have a diffi- 
culty in selling. Any other society would have bought 
i” much the same way as the Academy. 

But there it is: the practice has been started, and 
has two consequences beyond the many undesirables 
and the very few desirables it brings in. The first is 
that since the mediocre artists are thus largely honoured, 
it is difficult to resist the claim of the neglected good 
living artists to be included, and the effort at the Tate 
Gallery since its foundation has been to redress the 
balance with very little help from public funds. The 
second is that the general practice being what it is, the 
best works (and the earliest are often the best) of living 
artists will be snapped up by other public collections or 
will rise so greatly and quickly in price that it will be 
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difficult or impossible to acquire them later, unless by 
gift or bequest. 

These are difficulties : but difficulties are things to be 
surmounted. What is wanted is an intermediary, a 
suspended state of being or probation, a Purgatory of 
art before the Paradise of national collections is 
reached. And two such purgatories were provided at a 
time when it was not always possible to force good 
things into the National or Tate Gallery. One is the 
National Art Collection’s Fund, predominantly but not 
entirely for old Masters; the other the less wealthy ana 
powerful Contemporary Art Society, entirely for the 
living. If benefactors would be content to give or 
leave to those societies for a term of probation, and 
greater power were given to the galleries to dispose of 
works coming to them from the Chantrey and other 
sources, we should have some mitigation of an exces- 
sive hospitality. ‘‘ Storage ’’ in the end will be im- 
practicable: lending of inferior stuff to the provinces 
is undesirable. 

‘* The Suburbs shall shake,’’ said Ezekiel, ‘‘ at the 
sound of the cry of the pilots.’’ The suburbs are not 
so easily shaken now; but they may smile at a conflict 
of minor prophets, one for setting the gates wide to 
the future; the other for narrowing them for present 
and past alike. 


SATURDAY ” DINNERS 
V. AT THE Ritz 


TT HE RITZ, tacitly or expressly, has made larger 
claims since its establishment than perhaps any 
other hotel-restaurant in London. It bears the 
tame of the most famous hotel organizer of his genera- 
tion; it occupies what is in several respects the finest 
site in town; it enjoys the patronage not only of royal 
and princely visitors but of the spoiled favourites of our 
age, the kings and queens of the cinema; and to the 
newspaper paragraphist and the man in the street it 
has long typified the ultimate development of luxury. 
Yet for something like two years to our knowledge, 
possibly for more, its cuisine has been unworthy of a 
restaurant of the first, we might say of the second, 
_ rank. Why the culinary reform so obviously necessary 
was postponed until quite lately we do not know; 
neither can we say whether the changes recently 
effected in staff and method have made a repetition of 
the gastronomical scandals of 1919-20 impossible. But 
that the Ritz can now produce a good dinner was proved 
to us the other evening, when, after prolonged and 
amply justified absence, we revisited the restaurant. 
The present manager is apparently anxious to retrieve 
the restaurant’s reputation, and the new chef, M. E. 
Herbodeau, who has had experience at the Carlton, at 
the Grillon and at Paillard’s, seemed, when showing us 
over the very extensive kitchens, to be concerned both 
for the quality of the materials and for the intelligent 
framing of menus. In the main larder M. Herbodeau 
pointed with pride to the Pauillac lambs. Pauillac de- 
serves its reputation, but we should say that the best 
English ‘‘house” lamb is every bit as good, and when 
it comes to weaned lamb England is probably at an 
advantage. However, that the chef should take pride 
in the quality of material is a sign of grace. 
The dinner prepared for us looks on paper a littk 
more novel than it really was. 
Flan Forestiére 
Petite Marmite a la Frangaise 
Filet de Sole Riviera 
Poussin a la Ritz 
Pommes Mignonnette 
Salade Milady 
Coeur Glacé Marie-Brizard 
Friandises 
The Flan Forestiére was, in effect, the more familiar 
Flan Grillé aux Champignons. It made an unusual 
and quite agreeable substitute for hors d’ceuvres; but 
then, as readers of these articles know by now, we dis- 
approve of hors d’ceuvres at dinner unless they take 
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the form of either oysters or caviare. A good thi 
certainly, is always good, but it is best in its r 
place; and we shall reserve the mushroom Pd 
luncheon menu. A slight variant from it, in wile a 
identical preparation is placed in small tartlet moulds, 
provides a far too little known garnish for tournedo 
and that perhaps is the wisest application of the recipé, 
Of the quality of the soup that followed we had ng 
complaint to make. Only ... Well, the reader of 
Shelley is not less surprised by the epithet, « winged,” 
than we when reading menus by the entry, “ Petit, 
Marmite.” Once more we must declare this soup an 
inappropriate beginning for a dinner of the choicest 
kind, whether it be presented as Bourgeoise or 4 la 
Frangaise or 4 la Moéile. The fish, a delicate poached 
sole with asparagus tips, was much more in keeping 
with the character of the meal. Poussin a la Ritz is 
seemingly only another name for chicks flattened out 
and treated in much the same way as Poussin a la Vien. 
noise, though served differently. The chicks were 
quite good, but would have been better for two or three 
minutes less of the fire. The salad which came to table 
with them had its appeal to the eye, but we do not care 
for an apple basis in a salad served with a bird, and on 
the whole favour rather plain salads for such purposes, 
though for a change some of the compound salads, such 
as corn (Lorette), artichoke bottom, asparagus and the 
like, may be allowed. The sweet had both merit and 
sightliness, if no particular justification for its title, 
being in fact a more or less straightforward combina- 
tion of fruit and creamy ice preparation. 


The wine with this dinner was the usual white bever- 
age wine and a fairly robust Burgundy. The frequent 
appearance of these may seem to argue lack of imagina- 
tion or a fatuous belief that anything once found good 
should be repeated indefinitely, but dinners for two 
people do not admit of more than two wines without 
waste. There are, to be sure, some alternatives to the 
white wine usually chosen. At various times it has 
been more than pleasant to yield to the seduction of the 
finer Sauternes; Montrachet is worthy of more atten- 
tion than it gets; and some of the unpretentious white 
wines much commoner in France than here can on 
occasion be welcomed. Memory brings back a Pouilly 
which, though cheap, would have been in place at any 
dinner, and a Meursault which was admirable though 
of rather dubious provenance. As for Burgundy, one 
may make a tour from Gevrey (Chambertin) to Morey 
(Clos de Tart), to Chambolle (Musigny), to Vougeot, 
which needs no parenthetical explanation of its claim 
on human gratitude, to Vosues (the Romanées, Riche- 
bourg and La Tache), to Nuits and self-effacing Pré- 
meaux, which ships its wines under its neighbour's 
name, and to Aloxe (Corton), and so to Beaune. Variety 
enough there, though less than a Claret tour would 
yield. 

But to return to our dinner at the Ritz. Subject to 
the small deductions indicated, it was a good dinner, 
and we sincerely hope that it augurs the revival of a 
culinary conscience in the restaurant. The change 
comes none too soon. No doubt a large proportion of 
the people using any restaurant know little of gas 
tronomy and can be impressed by names, display, and 
high charges, but there are even now quite enough 
gourmets in London to make an effort to satisfy them 
profitable. Further, an establishment of the class of 
the Ritz has its honour, and in some degree the gas 
tronomic honour of London, to maintain. Defects that 
would be excusable in a secondary restaurant cannot be 
pardoned in such an establishment. We are glad to 
note signs of pride in the work of the kitchen, and trust 
that such pride will find justification in the culinary 
average of the restaurant as well as in meals prepa’ 
specially for avowed critics like ourselves. The — 
on the evening we were there had certainly improve - 
M. Aletto was quick to appreciate probable wants 
and enquiries, and Mr. Walter himself genuinely 1n- 
terested in our endeavours to raise epicurean standards. 
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The bill was : 


Two dinners 

Bottle Graves on 
Bottle Burgundy 
Coffee 


woans 


It will be seen that these are moderate charges for a 
special dinner in a restaurant as luxuriously appointed 


as the Ritz. 


Previous articles in this series, dealing with the Café 
Royal, the Carlton, Romano’s and the Restaurant des 
Ambassadeurs, appeared on December 17, 31, and 


January 7) 28. 


Correspondence 


CAMBRIDGE IN EARNEST 
(From A CORRESPONDENT) 


HE University of Cambridge, at the present 

T is the most ultra-respectable institution 

in the British Empire, and the most dull. The 
decorum of her Vice-Chancellor, a recent Mayor of the 
Borough, would dignify the staidest municipality; the 
Proctors who patrol the streets after dark find no more 
than the climate to contend with: they would be far 
better employed in merely studious exploration or 
domestic duties. The slump in fines and the conse- 
quent depletion of revenues accruing to the University 
chest may possibly account for a recent innovation in 
proctorial procedure: the ‘* progs’’ and their ‘* bul- 
lers ’’ have been seen to take cover at points adjacent 
to popular coffee shops, in the bright expectation that 
the dissipated undergraduates who frequent them may 
introduce a little excitement into their nocturnal pere- 
grinations. But these resorts close at nine, and during 
the three hours that follow they parade the streets of 
Cambridge in the sole company of the local con- 
stabulary. Indeed, it is profoundly true that Market 
Hill, the hub of this small universe, long before nine 
takes on the appearance of a deserted village in the 
devastated areas of France. The one cheerful aspect 
is lent by an enterprising coffee van, which arrives at 
its station towards nightfall. Here, till ten or half- 
past, a benighted undergraduate may sometimes be 
seen to imbibe coffee. Earlier in the term a musical 
enthusiast, rich in his recollections of the Piazza San 
Marco at Venice, brought along a gramophone in order 
to enliven the surroundings; but he soon retired, with a 
broken heart. Cambridge by day is another matter; 
Trinity Street in the morning, when the lecture rooms 
clear, is a dangerous thoroughfare and no less im- 
passable than Ludgate Circus at five in the evening. 
Old Cambridge men remark that the most striking 
change in the external appearance of their University 
is the ubiquitous motor-bicycle; their opinion is con- 
fumed by the tailors, who complain that the men who 
spent money on clothes before the war now waste it on 
petrol and gadgets. In fact, the body of Cambridge 
tradesmen are having a rather thin time; one of them 
graphically remarked that no money was moving. Any- 
one who doubts that Cambridge, apart from mechanical 
locomotion, is leading the secluded life of a cultured 
village community must defer to one incontrovertible 
circumstance; the single item of general information 
that the local correspondents of London papers have 
been able to exploit concerned the betrothal of the 
Senior Proctor. 

Last October term it was the general opinion that 
pre-war Cambridge had sprung into existence; things 
happened. The Conan Doyle ‘‘ rag’’ must always 
rank as one of the happiest and most useful exploits in 
the lighter annals of the University. The nine hundred 
adherents of the True Faith who forgathered to hear 
Sir Arthur lecture on ‘‘ Sex Equality After Death ’’ 
remained stedfast in their seats long after a notice had 


been erected on the platform to the effect that the 
spirit of Sir Arthur would not materialize that evening : 
their credulity submerged any sense of humour they 
formerly enjoyed. This is something of the spirit that 
animated pre-war Cambridge; but she has since changed 
her demeanour. Cambridge is becoming more earnest; 
dons and undergraduates are working harder; lecture 
rooms and ‘“‘labs’’ are overcrowded with searchers after 
truth; examinations, once no more than a fly in the 
»intment of a placid existence, are now regarded with 
portentous respect. For this deplorable change the ex- 
aminers are chiefly responsible. A man’s Tripos, which 
he completes at the end of his third year, should be his 
main objective; but since the war an unusual import- 
ance has been attached to the ‘‘ Mays ’’—an unofficial 
college examination, at the end of his first year, which 
serves no useful purpose. It is deplorable that the main 
programme of a man’s work should be hindered and 
disturbed by the irruption of this modified Tripos, in 
order that tutors may be saved the trouble of weeding 
out unsuitable candidates and lazy students by private 
observation. There was a time when a man who came 
up, came up to Cambridge; he now comes up to take 
an examination. Before the magic of the place has 
been given time to work its spell his tutor, like any 
schoolmaster, gives him a list of books for an imminent 
examination and tells him to get a copy of last year’s 
papers. . . The older professors deprecate this regimen; 
the younger dons appear to thrive on it. Incidentally, 
they find the marking of papers plus or minus a not un- 
remunerative occupation. The ‘‘ Mays’”’ ought to be 
abolished. They fail to serve even the purpose for 
which they are intended; an inspection of the various 
class lists reveals, more often that not, that the man 
who gets a First in his ‘‘ Mays’’ misses it in his 
Tripos. The candidate who headed the English 
School last June and achieved the sole distinction of a 
star, took a Second in his ‘‘ Mays ’’: in all probability 
he had the good sense not to trouble about them. 
Attention is directed to these points because it cannot 
be too emphatically stated that the more leisure, within 
reason, an undergraduate is allowed to enjoy, the more 
serviceable will his tenure be at the University. He 
comes up in order to equip himself for the business of 
life; not, as the examination maniacs would have us 
believe, in order to answer their gratuitous papers. 
Even in this dull term two of the University societies 
have been active beneath the surface; and Dr. Cyril 
Rootham’s opera ‘ The Two Sisters’ is to be followed 
in March by the Marlowe production of Shakespeare’s 
‘ Troilus and Cressida.’ This is as it should be; and 
yet a not inconsiderable minority of the examining 
bodies regret this interruption of the curriculum. Many 
of the big commercial companies have realized that a 
man who has been educated at the University is not 
merely a name in a class list, but something of a trained 
exponent in the art if living : a point of view much less 
obvious within the Universities, particularly at Ox- 
ford. In his new play Mr. Arnold Bennett remarks 
that it takes a philosopher to be idle : Cambridge ought 
to be rich in philosophers. If, under the weight of the 
examination system, the average undergraduate has 
become a more earnest worker, he has as indubitably 
lost a certain elegance of person and fastidiousness of 
taste. It may be that he has too little time to consider | 
either. His intellectual activity may be remarkable; but 
his habits are merely careless. Trinity Street, once the 
most distinguished thoroughfare in the town, rarely 
sees a well-dressed male student; and the women are 
worse. The elegancies of life ought to be retained, 
even in this chaotic age. Before the war the normal 
undergraduate bought a cigarette box as a matter of 
course and put good cigarettes into it: to-day, eight 
men out of ten smoke ‘‘ gaspers,’’ and a yellow packet 
replaces the box. Of the remaining two, one probably 
smokes nothing but Turkish, to his friends’ disgust; the 
other, nothing at all. This inability to appreciate a 
good cigarette may seem unimportant; but the change 
is symptomatic. Public taste in general, in London or 
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in the provinces, is on the decline; the intellectual and 
spiritual standards of Western Europe are as low now 
as ever they have been. It is, therefore, important that 
the sacred flame should be kept burning at the Univer- 
sities. 


FRENCH WOMEN 
(From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 


ADAME CURIE was elected, the other day, a 

M member of the Academy of Sciences. She de- 

served it and no sensation was created. Only 
a few newspaper men, looking for copy, tried to infuse 
a little excitement into the event and succeeded within 
the usual limits. The week before the Comtesse de 
Noailles had been elected a member of the French 
Academy of Belgium. She has never been elected a 
member of the French Academy of France, and 
although she is far and away the greatest French poet 
alive, and, in spite of her faults, can only be compared 
to a Lamartine, who wrote with the swift and some- 
times casual pen of a Musset, she is not likely to be. 
Protests are heard in various quarters, but they lack 
vim and even conviction. The French Academy is a 
great stickler for rules. One of its principles is that 
it leaves it to candidates to put forward their claims 
instead of inviting them. As long as Madame de 
Noailles has not done so and been refused on the mere 
plea that she does not shave, no fault can be found 
with the Institute. 

Feminism, in spite of a few spasmodic efforts, re- 
mains in France almost an academic issue. Sooner or 
later French women will be given the vote, but this 
apparently tremendous step forward will not be a 
feminist victory : it will appear in the light of a reason- 
able move, which like a great many other reasonable 
moves, was not particularly wanted, but is undoubtedly 
welcome. So will the election of Madame de Noailles to 
the Academy, if it ever takes place. The campaign for 
Women’s Suffrage was begun twenty-five years ago by 
loud showy women like Séverine and Hubertine Audert 
helped by men like Marcel Prévost and Brieux, at a 
time when both were looked upon as revolutionists and 
not, as they are to-day, hard-working reformers, work- 
ing so hard and so quietly that many people think of 
them as humdrum individuals. After a short period, 
during which the idea was regarded as a freak, it 
ceased to attract much attention. Only a score of 
‘* very nice’’ people went on working for it in the 
most gentlemanly, ladylike or lawyerlike manner. The 
protagonists of Women’s Suffrage in the French 
Chamber are such conservative men as M. Louis Marin 
and M. Louis Flandin, helped by deputies of the type 
of M. Siegfried, the senior member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Its mouthpieces are mostly women in the 
best Catholic society, like Madame Avril de Sainte- 
Croix or Baroness dv Crisenoy. The work is done in 
ar almost mysterious manner by private conversions 
in influential circles and the final success will be greeted 
by no universal applause: French women hardly give 
any thought to it. Yet the French woman has, since 
the beginning of the present century, developed more 
than she had done in the preceding hundred and fifty 
years. It is admitted on all sides that the methods of 
education in girls’ schools are simple, true to nature 
and far more effective than they are in the boys’ 
lycées. You hardly meet nowadays a woman under 
forty who has not received a classical education and 
cannot help her sons with their Virgil or Tacitus. 
Women doctors, who thirty years ago were all Rus- 
sians, suspected of wanting to wear trousers, now 
seem as natural as milliners. So are the women 
lawyers you see in such smart caps and gowns, smok- 
ing cigarettes in the Palais de Justice galleries : their 
men confréres noticing that they seldom are very 
formidable rivals are even kind to them. There are 


women reading at the Ecole Centrale to become en- 
gineers and manufacturers, and there are others at the 


Ecole des Beaux-Arts, where of course they ought to be 
at home. The student at the top of the list of the Ecol 
des Chartes was both in 1920 and 1921 a wal e 
French women, as is well known, fill the public dls 
and are an overwhelming majority at the post -_" 

Yet the French woman is still legally in an infer} 

Or 
position. | Whenever you are invited to a contrat 
party, the day before a wedding, and hear the notaiy 
droning forth the financial arrangements between a 
bride and bridegroom, you are reminded of the ee 
speech in one of Becque’s comedies : 1l n’est question que 
de ma mort la dedans, which you transform to make it 
suitable to the bride’s inward comments: all that she 
hears has reference to what she cannot do with her own 
money. A French wife cannot have a banking account 
cannot sign or cash a cheque without her husband's 
permission. The father’s consent is alone sufficient for 
the validity of the children’s marriages, and when you 
study the law closely, you find that the father’s consent 
is enough too to send a child away from home to the 
Assistance Publique, a rare occurrence fortunately. Yet 
there are no violent protests, and there is no visible 
movement to change all this. In 1920 there were alto- 
gether 8,000 French women belonging to active suf- 
frage organizations. Every other year or so a deputa- 
tion of a dozen of these ladies comes to the Chamber, 
hands in a polite paper and leaves with flowers hastily 
provided for the occasion—a great contrast to a hys- 
terical scene of which | was the distressed witness in 
Westminster a year or two before the war. In Decem- 
ber the reporter for Universal Suffrage in the Senate 
dismissed the women’s plea with remarks I considered 
decidedly silly, but no retaliation was heard of. 

The long and the short of the matter is that in 
France and in this Paris, which is spoken of as the 
Paradise of Women, there is no feminism. Women 
appear nowhere in France as the rivals of men, 
except in positions which the men themselves are 
gradually deserting: educational posts for instance. 
The tone frequent in America: ‘‘ Meet men on their 
own ground; make for yourselves as healthy a body as 
man’s,’’ would not even be funny in France. 
Alcoholism, thanks to wine, hardly exists either. Fin- 
ally, no scarcity of women gives the woman an idea that 
she is a unique prize and has a right to dictate her own 
terms. French women do not like being old maids; 
many of them in religious families gladly join convents, 
but all the others think of marriage as their natural 
object. When they reach it they are apt to imagine 
that they have secured stability, which is the chief con- 
dition of happiness. In other countries a woman mar- 
ries for love and according to her own choice, but this 
apparently admirable beginning is so often followed by 
failure that some women do not seem to believe in 
stability any more, and every now and then refuse even 
to change their names when they marry. The danger 
in feminist countries lies in the fact that women expect 
too much. The American husband is undoubtedly hap- 
pier than his consort, because he expects so little, and 
for what he receives the Lord makes him truly thank- 
ful. French women do the same, and bring moreover 
to their trial the provision of patience, which is the re- 
sult of a religious bringing up and even in un- 
believing families seems a valuable part of a girl’s 
dowry. So the married woman in France is pretty 
generally happy. If you wonder at her not seeming 
to mind her legal inferiority and incapacity, I will ask 
you to visit a French farm or a Parisian shop, noticing 
the part played by the woman in it. She cannot sign 
or cash a cheque, but why should she care when she 
sends her husband to the bank all the time, and knows 
that she makes the money quite as much as he does? 
There is no doubt that French women, like all others, 
will be less happy if they are made to believe that they 
ought to be happier, but in the meantime they are 
tolerably contented and feminism is only a name to 
them. Were it otherwise, there would be more excite 
ment over Madame Curie belonging to one Academy 
and the Comtesse de Noailles not belonging to another. 


| 
| 
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NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE 
By A WoopDMAN 


These sketches, which will appear serially in the 
SaTURDAY REVIEW, are the work of a farm and forest 
labourer whose opportunities for gaining knowledge 
since he left school at the age of eight have been limited 
to the world of fields and woods. From his own rough 
notes and with the aid of his wife, who, fortunately, ts 
an excellent penwoman, the fair copy was made by him 
in his scanty leisure; and with the exception of the very 
slightest editorial touches from the friend to whom he 
first showed them they remain as he wrote them. 


INTRODUCTORY 


know how and why I have studied Nature, her ways 

and her children. As I mention later on, the United 
States of America being my birthplace, the reader may 
think Iam an American. But that is not so; my ances- 
tors have for generations lived, and some of them have 
farmed their own land, on the borders of two Midland 
counties. One of my kinsmen who lived and died 
in that quiet spot was noted for his great strength. 
Even as far south as Sussex I have been told of these 
feats. Other of my kinsmen have been foresters, so 
perhaps it was only natural that I should foliow that 
occupation. At one time I worked nine months of the 
twelve by myself at the different kinds of estate work 
that come under the heading of forestry. During the 
years I have studied this class of work I have found 
out many things connected with birds, animals, insects 
and reptiles. It never occurred to me to write of what 
I have seen and heard during my working and leisure 
hours, until recently a friend, a gentleman in every sense 
of the word, by a deal of persuasion induced me to write 
of my experiences. 

I have withheld my name from publication for certain 
reasons best known to myself. Not that I fear being 
challenged about what I have written, as every incident 
is true—just what I have seen and heard. I have 
learned at least two things by this study—patience and 
the art of keeping still. When I tell you that I have 
watched a fox to his lair on a grassy bank and then 
crawled up and looked at him curled up asleep, and come 
away without disturbing him, and have lain among 
heather with seven little rabbits playing and scampering 
over my legs, you know that I have the above-mentioned 
arts. It was with no thought of recording my experi- 
ences that I did these, and many other things, but some- 
thing that is beyond me to tell. 

I like to think of God in the music of the winds among 
the trees, in the delicate blossom of the sweet wild rose, 
and in all other creations of His hands; this is then the 
only explanation I can give as to how I became a lover 
of Nature. 

I have, I think, admitted to all the faults (if they can 
be so called) that wild creatures are credited with, and 
I have also tried to show the amount of good they do, 
in as explicit a manner as possible. I would ask the 
readers who like to see Latin and French quotations, 
and a scientific work on Natural History, to remember 
that I am not a university scholar, but, just as I hope 
to be until the finish, a forester. 


I T will perhaps be of some interest to the reader to 


I. At DayBREAK 


_ We are beside a large pond on a July morning, 
Just as the first grey light of dawn appears in 
the east. The water-fowl are astir, but we only get 
an occasional glimpse of one, as the cold mist which has 
rested over the water throughout a night of semi- 
twilight rises for a few feet and then descends again. 
A pale yellow light succeeds the grey; then comes the 
rose-tinted flush of morn, to be followed by the rising 
sun. As its life-giving beams turn the grey sheet’ of 


water into liquid gold, the water-fowls splash and 
flutter over their morning bath and the cold mists rise 
and float away. 

A couple of herons fly over our hiding-place and settle 
on the opposite side, and make a splendid study of still 
life. _Water-voles squeak and scamper along their runs 
at our feet; and the coots, moorhens, wild duck and 
dabchicks that are feeding among the weeds and aquatic 
plants make a perfect picture of ‘‘ water-fowl at home ” ; 
framed in a border of dark green sedges and reeds. 

At this season of the year there are nights of absolute 
silence ; not even the hum of a moth’s wing, or the drone 
of a beetle falls on the ear. Even the night-jar forgets 
for a time to reel out his spinning-wheel song; all 
around is at perfect rest. It is one of the mysteries of 
Nature that will ever remain half unexplained, why the 
nights should be so. But no matter what the night has 
been like, there is a change at dawn ; we can feel it with- 
out seeing it; but it is subtle and undefinable : Nature 
has no hard or fast lines. Books have been written by 
men who have watched wild creatures in secluded spots, 
like this, when they are alone. An author, whose 
descriptions I know from my own observations to be 
absolute truth, has been severely and adversely criticized 
by persons who have never seen wild life, as having 
exaggerated. 

We leave the beautiful spot, with its hosts of wild 
life, very reluctantly and turn homewards. On our way 
thither we pass a lonely farm homestead, and it is 
beyond me to say when it and its surroundings are seen 
at their best. I have seen them at practically all hours 
—under the soft light of a full moon, and when the 
setting sun throws his red and gold beams athwart the 
yellow cornfields, and as now, in the pale light of early 
morn. Not much life is stirring as we reach it, but we 
linger for a time at the gate close to the footpath. 
From here is a good view of the yard and buildings. 
Presently sparrows flutter out from the eaves and fly to 
the cornfields, which are fast ripening under an almost 
tropical sun day after day. One of the cats comes out 
of the barn with a half-grown rat in her mouth. Two 
kittens run out from the space under the mounting 
block as they see her approaching. The yard is littered 
with straw; one or two heaps under an open shed look 
as if one of the farm-hands had shaken some of it up. 
The loud ‘‘ snores” coming from that direction tell us 
what is under them. This habit of ‘‘ hovering,” that is 
to say, burrowing under straw or a like material, is 
hereditary in pigs—transmitted by their wild progeni- 
tors. In districts where these animals are turned out 
to feed on acorns and beech nuts, it is necessary to keep 
a sharp look out when rambling about. They are then 
very savage, and it is best to give them a wide berth. 
Their ‘‘ hovers” are then made of twigs, dead leaves 
and dry grass. All our domestic creatures at times 
show traits of wildness. 

On the margin of the duck-pond a dozen fine ‘‘Ayles- 
burys’’ are asleep, and from different directions several 
roosters are crowing. Geese, turkeys and guinea-fowl 
are here, but we do not wish to disturb them as they 
will make noise enough to be heard a mile off in the 
hush of early morn. The cows are all lying down in 
the grass; ‘‘ Munch, munch, munch,” can be heard as 
they chew their cud peacefully. An owl quarters the 
last bit of his beat, and then flies through the pitch-hole 
at the end of the barn to his roosting-place on a beam. 
These birds are protected here, and woe to any of the 
farm-hands if they are known to molest them. The 
gamekeeper too—an exception I own—protects them 
here and everywhere on his beat. The cart horses come 
up: to the gate where we are standing. The carter will 
soon be here, so it is time for us to be moving. To 
reach home we pass through a belt of firs, and as we 
enter them the last mists float away over the tree-tops 
in the warm air. Wild life is here at every turn, but we 
cannot stay, for the smoke curling up from the distant 
cottage chimney into the clear blue sky tell us another 


day of toil is at hand. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the Saturpay REviEw welcomes the free expression 
in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public in- 
terest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions 
themselves and the manner of their expression. 

Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 
To the Editor of the SaruRpay REvIEw 


IR,—The letter of ‘‘ Constitutional ’’ in your las! 

issue cannot be allowed to pass without comment. 
His astounding assertion that ‘‘the Conservative party 
has always been handicapped by its name,’’ is as novel 
as it is entirely erroneous. The party has flourished upon 
that name in the past, and will do so yet again when 
it has been systematically revived and has for its leaders 
men of principle and honesty. To change its name to 
the Constitutional party would be as fatal to its best 
interests as such an act of gross ingratitude to its 
former great leaders would be despicable. 

It must be remembered that officially the Conserva- 
tive party ceased to exist when the late Marquis of 
Salisbury retired from political life, and ever since that 
unfortunate event occurred, Conservative opinion has 
languished and remained dormant owing to the lack 
of a leader in whom confidence could be placed. Now, 
however, there appears to be every hope that the Con- 
servative party may be revived, as a result of the 
abject surrender to rebels and assassins of a portion of 
the United Kingdom; while, if our present rulers remain 
much longer in power, the retention of the greater por- 
tion of the British Empire will be jeopardized. 

The imperative need of to-day is the return to power 
of a strong Conservative party, which must obviously 
be founded on constitutional principles since constitu- 
tionalism is the essence of Conservatism. Mr. Craig’s 
timely reminder of the pregnant extract he quotes from 
Disraeli’s ‘ Lord George Bentinck’ is most appro- 
priate to the present time. 

Yours etc., 


Wallington. E. JAMES 


COALITION—A LIVING PRINCIPLE 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. E. James, in last week’s issue of the 
SaTuRDAY REvIEw, criticizes a recent letter of mine 
in which I claimed support for the Coalition on the 
ground that it subordinates party advantage to actual 
national need. This I suggested was an actual liv- 
ing principle. As his criticism consists in a series of 
assertions, without a trace of argument in support, 
it may be left to the judgment of your readers, but 
his last and supreme effort in which he asserts that 
‘* the Coalition and all its works are not only hated, 
but stink in the nostrils of all sane-thinking people,”’ 
invites a reply. 

Until Mr. James pointed out our mistake, most of 
us, I fancy, had looked upon Mr. Arthur Balfour as 
sane, Mr. Bonar Law as sane—-we had not doubted 
the sane thinking of Lord Curzon, Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, Lord Birkenhead, of the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Winston Churchill and other Liberal Coalitionists. 
But, of course, we must all have been quite wrong. 
They support the Coalition, and therefore cannot be 
sane thinkers. Mr. James has told us so. 

The real fact is that the Conservative Party has 
not, so far as I know, a single statesman of the first 
rank who is not a supporter of the Coalition. 

Yours etc., 

Teignmouth. A. G. 


‘GAPS’ 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW 


SIR,—It is heartening to read in Mr. D. S. MacColl’s 
‘ Gaps ’ the evidence of his possession of a good style, 
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and, when the subject moves him, the power to use it 
with clarity and vigour. A dexterous and elegant j 
gling with words and phrases when dealing with oe 
minor aspects of small art serves only to disguise with 
in a strictly literary dress his doubts and fears, and his 
charming, though illusory, methods of beguiling ‘wm 
pleasant self-deceptions the painters, his friends. 

In dealing with the causes of ‘‘ the decay of the old 
order in England,’’ he settles down to a Steady gall 
in plain English. The first five paragraphs of his 
article form a short classic which should be incor. 
porated in the preface to every work on social 
science and political economy to be published 
His masterly analysis of the social changes ‘. 
this country could be applied with equal force 
and reason to the general condition of the Westem 
nations: even America, now on the rise to Possible 
giddy heights of extravagance, will remain for a few 
years only on the apex of her achievements in a splendid 
rather than a stable civilization, before she begins 
rapidly to descend, by similar processes to those which 
have worked the destruction of the old order in England 
to lower and humbler levels. And there will be no re. 
covery, for a cut and dried intellect will rule where faith 
once inspired a romantic and luxurious world. 

Historians are loath to acknowledge the part 
luxury, autocracy and slavery have played in the civi- 
lizations of the past. In spite of this concerted silence 
of writers, one great truth stands out among the re- 
mains of ancient monuments: the overwhelming influ- 
ence towards a high order of civilization of the monarch 
and the slave. The slave assisted creative genius to 
work at leisure, while the monarch encouraged and pro- 
tected every form of art. With the policy and char- 
acter of the National Gallery I have nothing to do, 
but I hold with every other visitor the right to praise or 
condemn the pictures exhibited there. 

The new Van Dyck is a case open to debate, says 
Mr. MacColl. Although it may not be ‘ necessary ” 
in so rich a collection as that of the National Gallery, 
it is a desirable possession here, far more than the 
‘ Blue Boy,’ which is surpassed by it in every quality of 
painting. For my own convenience in thinking of pic- 
tures, I divide painting into two orders : one represented 
in its most perfect form by the ‘ John Arnolfini and his 
Wife,’ by Jan van Eyck, the other by the complete work 
of Peter Paul Rubens. The ‘ Brothers Villiers ’ stands 
out brilliantly in the latter order, and for sheer dexterity 
in painting surpasses anything I have yet seen by the 
master of the school. 

The over-cleaning of the ‘ Blue Boy ’ has revealed a 
glimmer of meretriciousness which is enhanced by the 
artificiality of the dress, made either for the portrait or 
for masquerading. The clothes of the brothers Villiers, 
worn with ease, distinction and grace, belong to them 
and become their position as Cavaliers. The very 
qualities which seem to me so admirable—and so rare 
in portraiture—may be considered by some as causes 
for disapprobation : pattern is happily absent, the great 
Fleming did not know the meaning of the word—or the 
thing. The one great quality which redeems the too 
often feeble technique of Gainsborough, charm, is en- 
tirely lacking in the ‘ Blue Boy.’ The Van Dyck com- 
bines in equal qualities strength with charm. When 
the selling of such ‘‘ gap-stoppers ’’ begins, there will 
be plenty of buyers across the sea. 

Yours etc., 
J. McLure HamiLton 


‘THE UNKNOWN AND HIS EPITAPH’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Why not simply use the words of St. Paul in 
2 Cor. vi. 9: ‘‘ Unknown and yet well known ”’? They 
are surely most appropriate, containing in suggestion 
just the right ideas. Unknown to man, well known to 
God. Unknown as an individual, well known as a type, 
representing every British soldier or sailor and every 
mother’s son who fell in the war. Unknown to fame, 
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ell known to his mother and his sweetheart and 
a s and his officer, who knew him as a man to be 


rs port on. Well known, arid I hope we may never 
have to say, lll forgotten.”’ 


Yours etc., 
C. C. 1m THuRN 
Dean of Glasgow and Galloway 


The Parsonage, Lanark 


To the Editor of the SaTURDAY REVIEW 


You will doubtless have many forcible expres- 


cng eect with your leader as to the present 
saseription on the Abbey grave stone of the 


“ Unknown.” May I suggest the following ? 
UNKNOWN 
He died for his Country in the Great War 
1914 to 1918 
And was buried here in the presence of his 
KING 
(Date to follow here) 
Yours etc., 
SeELBy W. PLUMMER, 
Major 


Old Elvet, Durham. 


‘WHAT IS ART?’ 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEwW 


SIR,—I am pleased to see my friend Mr. D. S. 
MacColl’s interesting article on my translation of 
Benedetto Croce’s ‘ Essence of A®sthetic,’ in your issue 
of February 4, and thank him for his reference to my 
championship of the Italian philosopher’s theory in this 
country. 

I fear that Mr. MacColl is to be ranked among the 
irreconcilables, for he does not appear to be willing to 
recognize the zsthetic activity as a distinct category of 
the spirit, but to identify such practical work as boot- 
making with the painting of pictures and the eating and 
enjoying of a well cooked cutlet with the enjoyment of 
a Concerto. It is true that he speaks of ‘‘ rhythm ”’ 
as the Deus ex machina, which steps in to give that 
indefinable something which makes the difference. I 
should like to have this mysterious element scientifically, 
ie. philosophically, defined. I believe that in prac- 
tical life, such as walking and making boxes, it would 
turn out to be technical efficiency, and that in art, with 
which Mr. MacColl would identify its higher mani- 
festations, it would be lyrical intuition which implies 
its own technique. 


Yours etc., 


DouGLas AINSLIE 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W. 


P.S.—A study of ‘ Aisthetic as Science of Expres- 
sion’ (2nd edtn. just out) would make this statement 
more clear. 


FREUD FOR CHILDREN 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—A rudimentary knowledge of psycho-analysis 
and of Siegmund Freud’s revelations—changing tradi- 
tions about child education in so startling a manner— 
have helped me so immensely in the upbringing of my 
young children, that I would like to tell other mothers 
about it. 

_ Very often we are apt to forget that our babies come 
into the world as little savages: and not heir to all the 
ages until we have educated them. They arrived armed 
with the same instincts as did ‘‘ eolithic ” babies, and 
to us is given the task of changing them from ‘‘eolithic’’ 
babies into the twentieth century rational human being. 
Now, how do we start this education? Usually by re- 
pression. It is a strange edifice we are building up, 
the character of our child; instead of.adding to our con- 
struction stone by stone, such as in house building, we 
begin by destruction. But we never succeed in annul- 
ing a child’s fundamental instincts such as hunger or 
sex gratification. We check, we repress—and in this 


lies Siegmund Freud’s great discovery. Repression 
never annihilates. Like blood in our body, should you 
arrest its flow towards a limb an ugly swelling or sore 
would start. And so with the child: try and suppress 
an instinct and you merely succeed in forming an ugly 
mental swelling or sore. You may not be cognizant of 
it at the time, nor for many years to come, but it is 
growing steadily, fed by its original energy—for 
energy can never be destroyed—until it assumes such 
dimensions that it causes what we commonly, and very 
erroneously, call a person suffering from ‘‘ nerves ’’ or 
‘“‘ hysteria ’’; in other words, an unbalanced being. 

A baby is born an animal, more heterogeneous per- 
haps, but nevertheless brother to all the rest of the 
animal kingdom. His instincts are primeval and the 
same as those of other animals: the instinct to feed 
and thus goon living. And, when the latter is satisfied, 
the instinct to reproduce, so that his species may go on 
living. ‘‘ What? My little angel already governed by 
the sex instinct? Never!’’ Yet sexual curiosity and 
instinct are, to our Freudian belief, even stronger be- 
fore puberty than after, as they are not localized. 
Localize the poison in a human body and half the sur- 
geon’s battle is won! The warning I would like to 
give to mothers is not to make too great a mystery of 
all sexual matters. Do not refuse simple explanations 
or put this one subject conspicuously aside, thus 
awakening the child’s curiosity to an exceptional pitch. 
And then don’t treat the curious child in the light of a 
criminal. But explain to him sincerely that which his 
little brain can fathom. Instead of trying to smother 
the force which governs his sexual curiosity, deviate it 
into another channel, like a water course. 

This Freud calls ‘‘ sublimation.’’ The original 
energy is immense; and if well handled by a mother can 
be ‘‘ sublimated ’’ into something beautiful and bene- 
ficial. What a fine task for a mother to accomplish— 
that of turning a primitive sexual hunger into an artistic 
one! I would advise, if the child is intelligent, to begin 
its artistic education very young, thus ‘‘ sublimating ”’ 
this powerful sexual energy at its very source. 

Yours etc., 
Dorotuy SEABURY BRISCOE 

Monte Carlo 


[We imagine that most intelligent parents of to-day 
have arrived at this sensible point of view even more 
directly than Freud.—Ep. S.R.] 


MRS. MEYNELL ON JANE AUSTEN 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—One hesitates, naturally and rightly, to ques- 
tion so careful and sympathetic a critic as Mrs. 
Meynell; but her judgments on Jane Austen in ‘ The 
Second Person Singular,’ cry out for contradiction. 

‘With Miss Austen,’’ it is here written, ‘‘ love, 
vengeance, devotion, duty, maternity, sacrifice, are in- 
finitely trivial.’ And again, ‘‘ that such close ob- 
servation can work on without tenderness must be a 
proof of. . . exceeding cynicism.’’ Surely Mrs. Mey- 
nell has not read ‘ Persuasion.’ Anne’s love, devotion, 
and self-sacrifice were the reverse of trivial. There 
are, indeed, few natures in fiction so deep and strong 
as hers: her almost passionate claim for ‘‘ constancy’’ 
in women reveals profound thought. Lady Russell 
again in ‘ Persuasion,’ Miss Taylor in ‘ Emma,’ had 
genius for unselfish maternity that stood severe tests. 
Miss Bate’s whole life was built on genuine self-sacri- 
fice. Personally, I do not find the sincere self-conquest 
which love taught Darcey a trivial thing; nor was 
Knightley’s manly admiration for Emma; who was 
herself a pattern of duty—to Mr. Woodhouse. 

The observation of Jane Austen, on the other hand, 
is nearly always exceptionally tender. What of Jane 
Bennett, of Marianne and Mrs. Dashwood? Never in 
ali English fiction were two silly women so tenderly 
drawn. The real, genuine love between mother and 
daughter, and their essential ‘‘ lovableness,’’ speaks 
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from every chapter of ‘ Sense and Sensibility.’ It 
needed a very rare tenderness in their creator to earn 
our love for them. 

In fact, the whole secret of Jane Austen’s genius is 
her deep sympathy for small people and small things. 
She reveals strong and spiritual human nature in the 
most unpromising conditions ever conceived. She 
makes us love and respect just those types of character 
we most hate and despise; because she looks beneath 
the surface, and handles their seeming trivialities with 
unexampled tenderness. She is only cynical towards 
the compiacent male (as so keenly satirized by Henry 
Tilney), and towards vulgarity—which is really trivial. 

I have concentrated upon one complete failure in 
sympathy, because it prejudges the whole case. Yet 
the paper is packed with perversity. We read, with 
amazement, of a ‘‘ second-rate,’’ ‘‘ spinsterly ”’ 
writer of ‘‘ rather gross caricature ’’; ‘‘ a mistress of 
derision rather than wit or humour.’’ The masterly 
and dramatic precision of Jane Austen’s openings are 
styled ‘‘ dull,’’ ‘‘ dismal,’’ and ‘‘ a pother of unmusical 


words.’’ If this be modern criticism, may heaven pre- 
serve us from modernity ! 
Yours etc., 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON 


ROYAL PEDANT ”’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEWw 


SIR,—I was very interested in your notice regarding 
poetry by Royalty, but in your specific reference to 
James I are you quite fair in your accusation ‘‘ Royal 
Pedant”? The accusers of the pedantry of James I 
are not always aware that this King has expressed him- 
self with energy and distinctness on this very topic, for 
he cautions Prince Henry against the use of any ‘“‘ cor- 
rupt leide” as ‘‘ book language” and ‘‘ pen-and-ink- 
horn termes and least of all, mignard and effeminate 
ones.” 

One passage may be given entirely as quoted, refuting 
a charge as ‘‘ Royal Pedant ’’; this is likewise advice 
to Prince Henry : 

I would also advise you to write in your own language for 
there is nothing left to be said in Greek or Latine already 
and enough of Poore scollers would match you in these lan- 
guages, and besides that it best becometh a King to purifie 
and cultivate making famous his owne tongue. Therein he 
may go before all his subjects as it setteth him well to doe 
in all honest and lawful things. 

Now I submit that no scholar of a pedantic taste 
could have written with such emancipation from ancient 
and obsolete prejudices. Though perhaps you will 
argue that its laboured protest is a form of pedantic 
snobbery. 

Yours etc., 
C. T. A. Sapp 


Leicestershire Club, Leicester. 


THE CITY CHURCHES 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 
SIR,—I am sorry if your correspondent ‘‘ Common- 


sense” thinks I ignore, in any way, the need of the 
moment; it is only the proposed method of meeting a 
necessity that I wish to deprecate—a method which is 
unsound in principle and a failure in practice, for, 
spoliation can never end a need which is unending and 
it is moreover doubly unsatisfactory; for it not only 
keeps ecclesiastical treasures in jeopardy, but encour- 
ages people to evade their duty, and continually to de- 
pend on plunder. We have read out to us in church 
regularly that it is ordained that those who preach the 
gospel shall live by the gospel, and it is the duty of 
every generation to see that the principle, and its prac- 
tice, is justly, and even generously, fulfilled; and not 
contrived by robbing one set of parsons in favour of 
others, nor posterity of its heritage ! 

Bishop Conigston, the loyal supporter of Wren, called 
on “‘all England” to meet the great need of the 


moment; and Londoners, alone, are be 
ecclesiastical needs now than were those ofa tome 
teenth century, who, in spite of having lost ther 
and possessions, being at war, and having but a 
recovered from the Plague, set to work to rebuild 
churches, not to mention a cathedral. : fity 
The commonsense plan would be for authorities 
open a fund, getting some leading paper to take ‘ to 
matter (especially asking for small sums as well as Pe 
but not to give a fresh precedent for plunder. If 5 
ever, the ‘‘ richest city in the world” can demean vee 
so far as to pawn its treasures, let them be aliens, Let 
some altar-pieces in the National Gallery, or reliquaries 
in South Kensington be sold; for those might be -. 
placed, and would not, at any rate, perish in the pro. 
cess. The object of my letter was to bring out that 
even civic pride should suffice to protect national heir. 
looms; but considered as churches, my wish would be 
to defend such stoutly. They are doing a great workin 
the City, and their presence is not only almost all tha 
remains to redeem its streets from sordidness, but isa 
continual witness to the dictum that we do not live by 
bread alone. 
Yours etc., 
‘* PRINCIPLE AS WELL AS Pripg” 

The British Museum. 


CELTIC FOR CIVIL SERVANTS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—We have secn a great many cases of what one 
may call Celtic adroitness in politics during the past 
few years, but when it creeps into the Civil Service Ey. 
aminations, it would appear time that it was checked, 
On reading the regulations respecting the examination 
for admission of boys to the Clerical Class of the Civil 
Service, I find: ‘* Subject (5) one of the following 
languages: French, German, Latin, Greek, Welsh, 
Scottish Gaelic, Irish Gaelic.’’ In the syllabus it 
states that in French and German there will be a con- 
versation test. The marks for the subject are 1,000. 

Now, Sir, what will happen is this : the Scotch, Irish 
ot Welsh Celt, will have only to pass a written test in 
his mother tongue, which is taught together with 
English in the elementary schools. The English boy 
will have to stand an oral as well as a written test, i! 
he elects to take either French or German. I suppose 
it dawned on the educational authorities that this teach- 
ing of archaic languages during the short time at their 
disposal was what I once heard a Welshman call it, 
‘* an infernal waste of time ’’? but in order to keep on 
pandering to the national aspirations of the Celtic 
fringe and at the same time insure the rising generation 
thereof against any loss incurred by the study of these 
obsolete tongues, they decided to handicap the English 
boy in order to give the Celt the preference. 

All public and most Civil Service appointments in 
Wales are barred to Englishmen, and if in addition they 
are to have the dice loaded against them in their own 
country for the benefit of the Celts, I think you will 
agree with me that the situation will need very careful 
watching. 


Yours etc., 7 
PATERFAMILIAS 


VERSE 
OF FROSTY NIGHTS 


HEN nights are clear with moon and stars, 
And frost is on the window-bars, 
And makes a salty sparkle on 
The rain-washed window-sill of stone, 
It seems as though a powder spills 
Out from a hundred heavenly mills, 
Over the window-panes and bars, 
The silver-shining grist of stars. 
Witrrip THORLEY 
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Reviews 


EDWARD CAIRD 


Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird. By 
Sir Henry Jones and John Henry Muirhead. 
Maclehose Jackson. 25S. net. 
LIFE of Edward Caird is a very welcome addi- 
tion to the history of British philosophy and reli- 
ion. Very wisely the authors have devoted a 
considerable portion of their work to an exposition of 
Caird’s thought, and the delay in the appearance of the 
volume is atoned for by the fact that they are thus 
enabled to review Caird’s doctrines in connexion with 
recent philosophical developments. — In a sense it is 
true to say that Caird’s thought is more interesting 
than his life; or rather his life is chiefly interesting be- 
cause it makes such an ideal setting for the thought 
which was the man. Except for a brief period when 
he was fellow of Merton, Caird held only two posts dur- 
ing his whole life-time, the Professorship of Moral 
Philosophy at Glasgow, and the Mastership of Balliol. 
He was thus peculiarly fortunate in constantly find- 
ing just the environment which gave full scope to his 
talents. For many men this continuous harmony of 
circumstances would have proved harrowing, but Caird 
was saved by his intellectual unselfishness. His 
dominant desire was to get inside and to learn from the 
minds of others. In philosophy he would never criticize 
any author until he felt quite sure that he had fully 
appreciated and sympathized with his point of view, 
and could criticize him by the standard of his own 
logic. And in practical affairs he showed a similar 
breadth of understanding. He was far too great a 
man to fall under the bondage of that peculiarly unen- 
lightened type of Toryism which is so commonly found 
in purely academic circles. In politics as in theology 
he was a Liberal by temperament and conviction, and in 
spite of his marked dislike of controversy he could on 
occasion fight hard in defence of his principles, as his 
work for the enfranchisement of women clearly shows. 
In teaching, Caird’s method was perhaps more suit- 
able to Glasgow than to Oxford, being on the whole 
didactic rather than Socratic, if one may use the word 
didactic without any sense of disparagement. He 
rever found that dialectical discussion came easily to 
him, and the high seriousness with which he treated his 
subject rather hampered him in that conversational 
type of instruction which Oxford has inherited from 
Athens. Nevertheless the value of his sincerity as a 
corrective to the mere cleverness with which Balliol is 
sometimes associated, may be judged by the following 
remark to a too paradoxical pupil: ‘‘ I should like ye 
to take up some physical science. You’re one of the 
people, you know, who get into logical coaches and 
don’t care where they go for the pleasure of driving.’’ 
The depth and range of Caird’s influence are attested 
in this volume by a number of his pupils. To many he 
gave a new vision of what philosophy might mean. 
The letters published are mainly addressed to Miss 
Mary Talbot, those to Mrs. Caird having been acci- 
dentally destroyed after the latter’s death—‘‘ a deplor- 
able mistake ’? indeed. Only to these two correspon- 
pents, it seems, did Caird habitually break through his 
natural reserve, and here he reveals the tenderly sym- 
pathetic and deeply religious nature which was always 
Present in the background, even in his most technically 
philosophic work. The following is a beautiful and 
characteristic reflection : 


The 


_ Perhaps small philosophers like me find their way too early 
into the Nirvana of thought to feel enough the sorrows of love, 
as others do. I sometimes feel as if I was callous, when I 
can absorb myself so completely in my work, and get too 
rapidly to the idealistic proof of good in evil. But the limita- 
tations of our natures are useful in the long run, and there is 
no good in murmuring against them. I therefore go on to 
smoke my opium pipe, and I would like also to hand it on to 
you who huve a little of the same weakness... . ' 


The last chapters of the book contain an excellent 
exposition of Caird’s philosophy in relation to meta- 
physics, science, ethics, sociology and religion. We 
are left in no doubt that Caird is one of the great names 
in British philosophy, a verdict amply endorsed by the 
most recent historian of philosophy, the Italian Rug- 
giero. Yet Caird’s originality is difficult to estimate. 
In a sense his work contains no idea which is not pre- 
sent in his great predecessors and teachers, Spinoza, 
Kant and Hegel; therefore his name cannot be placed 
on a level with such as these. His fundamental prin- 
ciple, the reconciliation of opposites in a higher syn- 
thesis through a law of evolution, was not his own 
discovery. Yet characteristically his own was the 
lucid simplicity of his vision of the central principle, 
and the impressive consistency with which he worked 
out its implications in different fields of thought. He 
had a wonderfully catholic and comprehensive mind, 
constructive, unifying. Apparent contradictions and 
insoluble puzzles never betrayed him into that attitude 
of general protest against the world which is common 
to many forms of scepticism, idealism, and emotional 
religion. He was utterly convinced of the reasonable- 
ness of things, and of the possibility of seeing that 
reasonableness with the exercise of patience and in- 
sight. For that reason he had little sympathy with the 
other-worldliness which puts off ultimate solutions to 
a life beyond the grave, and he often found himself at 
variance with orthodoxy. But his ‘ Evolution of Reli- 
gion’ remains one of the noblest expositions in our 
language of the doctrine of divine imminence, and the 
massive power and sweep of its argument remain to-day 
essentially unimpaired by newer knowledge. In the 
concluding words of Dr. Muirhead, Caird’s philosophy 
stat mole sua.’’ 


ANOTHER NOTABLE TRIAL 


The Trial of Steinie Morrison. Edited by the 
Hon. H. Fletcher Moulton. ‘ Notable British 
Trials.” Edinburgh: Hodge. tos. 6d. net. 


LTHOUGH we have called attention before to this 

admirable series, we are glad to do so again, be- 
cause we do not believe that the public who are inter- 
ested in books realize what a very important and valu- 
able collection it is. Too many people, we fear, regard 
these carefully edited accounts of notable murder- 
trials either as handbooks for lawyers, or as a kind of 
camouflaged ‘‘ shocker,’’ issued for the entertainment 
of the reader who specializes in crime. For our part 
we should say that, valuable as this series is to lawyers, 
and abounding as it is in sensation and human interest, 
its most valuable attribute lies in its interest for the 
ordinary reader, the ordinary member of the community 
who takes an intelligent interest in the world and times 
in which he finds himself. The average person has 
neither time nor opportunity to attend courts of law; 
and very few, even of those interested in the subject, 
can devote six or eight days successively to attendance 
in a criminal court to hear an important trial from be- 
ginning to end. And yet it is only by knowledge of 
everything that is done at a trial that it can be intel- 
ligently followed at all. The ordinary newspaper re- 
port is of no use whatever. The lurid matters of in- 
terest are set forth in detail, while equally important 
but less exciting matter, which occupies hours of the 
time of the court, is disposed of in a few sentences. 
The result is that the ordinary citizen is to a surprising 
degree ignorant of the working of that machinery which 
disposes of the lives and liberties of his fellow men. 

In this series, however (and so far as we know it is 
unique in this respect) practically the whole trial is set 
forth verbatim, including the speeches of counsel and 
judge, and all those little incidents—objections, argu- 
ments, submissions, rulings—by means of which the 
main body of the law is interpreted and applied and its 
practice fixed, are found in their proper place. There 
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is nothing more dangerous for those who would arrive 
at the truth, than a condensation or paraphrase of a 
witness’s evidence; so greatly can its import be changed 
by the method or accent used by the one who condenses 
it. In this series of trials the reader, whether the sub- 
ject of his studies be law or merely humanity, can sit in 
an armchair by the fireside and have the whole case 
laid out before his mind as it was laid out before the 


judge and jury; the only element missing is the actual. 


demeanour of the witnesses, and even that is in these 
‘ Trials ’ indicated by footnotes and in the introduction. 
Thus, far more conveniently and calmly than in the court 
itself, he can consider and weigh the evidence and 
come to his own conclusions. It is not too much to say 
that this series, which owes its excellence to no com- 
mercial aim, but to the enthusiasm and interest of the 
editors and publishers, is in itself an education in the 
present practice of criminal law; and offers in addition a 
whole library of profoundly interesting human narra- 
tive. We would add also that from a bibliographical 
point of view the series is probably well worth collect- 
ing; and we should be surprised if complete sets did not 
reach a high price in the not distant future. 

The extraordinary case of Steinie Morrison, arraigned 
for the murder of Léon Beron, who was found dead on 
Clapham Common on a morning in 1911, lifts a curtain 
on the busy, and to most of us mysterious, alien life 
that has its centre in Whitechapel. Such matters as 
espionage, secret societies, political revenge, haunt the 
story like a strain of sinister music; and the conflicting 
evidence and the unshaken testimony of the prisoner 
himself, even in the ordeal of cross-examination by Sir 
Richard Muir, which Mr. Abinger, Morrison’s counsel, 
likened to a fight between a prize-fighter and a curate, 
lend the case an interest additional to that which always 
surrounds mysteries which remain unsolved. For 
although the jury (rather against the tendency of Mr. 
Justice Darling’s charge) found Morrison guilty, and 
he was condemned to death, it will be remembered that 
proof of his guilt was regarded as so unsatisfactory that 
Mr. Churchill commuted the sentence to penal servitude 
for life. This trial is further interesting because of the 
constant conflict between the prisoner’s counsel and the 
presiding judge; and it is a most admirable study of 
Mr. Justice Darling’s characteristics as a criminal 
judge. If Mr. Fletcher Moulton’s introduction seems 
to us not quite so good as that which has prefaced 
some others of these ‘Trials,’ it is because we feel that he 
has not quite matched the fine tone of austerity which 
has been set by some of the other editors as the standard 
key of the series. If there is one thing we abhor it is 
the dishing up of these solemn and terrible enquiries 
ir. the form of fiction or newspaper studies for the pur- 
pose of extracting cheap sensation and thrill from them. 
They are in themselves so full of the most awful kind 
of sensation that any attempt to heighten it can only be 
in the nature of an anti-climax. Mr. Fletcher Moulton 
has done nothing of that kind, of course; but his intro- 
duction, otherwise admirable, suggested the comment 
which we have made. 


MR. HEWLETT’S ESSAYS 


Wiltshire Essays. By Maurice Hewlett. Milford. 
6s. 6d. net. 


Mt HEWLETT complains in a preface to this 
book that when he last published a book of essays 
a stupid critic remarked on the disappointment of its 
readers in finding it was not ‘‘a_ swash-buckling 
romance.” He was naturally annoyed, apart from the 
derogatory adjective, by the implied idea that a writer 
ought to go on repeating himself for ever. Others 
besides Mr. Hewlett have been annoyed by that irritat- 
ing question—‘‘why don’t you write another so-and so?” 
—repeated when they had long ceased to care about 
the sort of work in which they had made an early repu- 
tation. For all that we cannot help regretting, if Mr. 
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Hewlett will forgive us, that this book is not one of hi 
old romances, swash-buckling or not. They had a 
faults, but they had atmosphere and gusto and 
individual distinction about them; they were better i 
their kind than his essays are in their kind. Not that 
they are bad essays, by any means. They are tho, o 
ful, cultivated, observant essays, but they might h t- 
been written by any of a dozen people, professional 
writers and others, we can think of without difficul 
They lack individual distinction, by which we are far 
from meaning the ‘‘personal note” which is often ch 2 
or intrusive : we mean that you cannot find in them 
distinctive quality making them authentic Hewlett, as 
one or more distinctive qualities make Lamb's essa 5 
authentically his. And while we are being so far de 
agreeable we will confess to a slight disappointment of 
our own caused by the title. Wiltshire is a wonderful 
county, with hardly its peer for beautiful houses and 
beautiful villages, and we, who know parts of it pre 
well, had hoped for essays recalling this and that phase 
of it, for memories made more vivid by Mr. Hewlett’s 
observant eye and delicate sense of beauty. Some we 
duly found and they are perhaps the best in the book: 
‘ Mascall,’ the first in the book, is perhaps the best of 
all, telling beautifully of the look and atmosphere of an 
ancient house and of the passing of its ancient posses. 
sors. When he writes on various themes not con. 
nected with Wiltshire—we are not quibbling : our doubt 
involves a criticism of his work—he justifies the title 
by the fact that he has lived in the county for twenty 
years. Well, we wonder if that fact really influences 
his attitude and views on all sorts of things so much as 
he thinks. He frequently identifies his attitude with 
that of his village neighbours, with that of the essential 
countryman. It is an amiable affectation, but still an 
affectation to our mind. You do not become an essen- 
tial countryman by living in the country, and many a 
true countryman lives perforce in a town, earning his 
bread. We doubt if a real countryman is ever so self. 
conscious about it as Mr. Hewlett, but perhaps we are 
driven to that remark by a slight—ever so slight—irri- 
tation at his tone of complacent superiority to poor 
devils who cannot live in his own delightful surround- 
ings. Well, we will not grudge him his happiness, 
since he appreciates it and renders due thanks by extol- 
ling its various parts. All that he writes of Wiltshire, 
of places and people, is good reading, finely observed. 
We have not space to go through the other essays one 
by one. There is some sound literary criticism: he re- 
bukes most aptly a stupid attack by Mark Twain on 
Walter Scott, though he might have enquired more 
deeply what causes made a man of Mark Twain’s genius 
so stupid in this matter, and he gives an extremely dis- 
criminating analysis of some old ballads. And there 
are often good things, but nothing so good as ‘ Mas. 
calls’, and we wish once more the book had been all 
in that kind. 


A MODERN SIKH POET 


The Sisters of the Spinning Wheel. By Puran 
Singh. Dent. 6s. net. 


66 HEN they smoke the vile vegetable,” declared 
Guru Teg Bahadur, one of the Sikh saints, 
‘‘ they shall grow poor and lose their wealth.”’ The 
Guru's fierce hatred of tobacco was typical of that 
resolute asceticism of the Sikhs which was to make 
them the most stalwart of the Indian races and to equip 
them, both during the Mutiny and the Great War, as 
the most formidable of our native allies. The same 
fine austerity speaks clear from every page of the 
‘Guru Granth,’ the sacred Sikh writings, which are 
the legacy of their race from the corporate spirit of the 
Gurus, whom as a fused entity they regard as God. 
‘ The Sisters of the Spinning Wheel’ supplies us 
with a contemporary epilogue to these earlier writings, 
from the pen of a Sikh poet, Puran Singh. It is pre- 
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an introduction from Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Rhys, who have given a succinct and sympathetic inter- 
retation of the Sikh mentality and the historic neces- 
ee which imposed upon a foundation of philosophic 
quietism a military system more than Mohammedan in 
its hardihood The poet himself provides us in moving 
and simple language with his own life-story, although 
an occasional ecstacy renders him obscure to a Western 
«1 only publish these fragments,’’ he states. 
joy of my total failure at an attempted render 
ing of a few pieces from the Guru Granth into 
English.” But what is the joy of a total failure? Is 
it an especial state of beautification which only the 
initiate is heir to? Yet Puran Singh is no mere 
amorphous mystic; to find him capable of a sly taunt at 
a rival race gives him human lineaments which we 
recognize and salute across the sonorous seas of his 

try. ‘‘ As you know, that part of the country is 
full of Pathdns,’’ he informs us, si and even they ad- 
mired my mother for her heroic spirit.’’ 

Puran Singh, like Rabindranath Tagore, is his own 
translator, but the Sikh poet seems to us to be animated 
with a more simple and impetuous emotion than the 
famous interpreter of the Bengalis. He relies far less 
on the minor graces of sentiment or decoration. He is 
less a moralist; crude earth calls to him and he calls 
again. ‘‘ I embraced rocks and trees as I went, and 
cried for what I knew not.’’ It is almost the very 
phrase of Shelley, yet a Shelley scorched in hot Indian 
noons : 

Lo! the roses are on fire which winds and waters catch! 

The shades of mangoes burn ! 

What a rain of sparks art thou, O little Bird! 

Koel! what lightning fell? what singed thy wings? 

The writings of Puran Singh, no less than the ‘ Guru 
Granth’ which are his perpetual inspiration, display 
remarkable resemblances to the spirit, and sometimes 
to the letter, of the Gospels. ‘‘ If He looks at a court- 
esan,” sings the Sikh poet, ‘‘ she is transmuted by his 
glance . . . she becomes a virgin-goddess and a saint.’’ 
Ur take this passage from the ‘ Guru Granth,’ as 
reverently translated by Puran Singh: 

He is Fascination, 

Dearer than my own father and mother to me, 

I know of no affection (nor sister’s, nor brother’s, nor 

friend’s) so intense, ever growing. 

He is now mine! 

The sweetest ! 

Nanak, the first of the Gurus and the virtual founder 
of Sikhism, was an expression, at the remote ends of 
the Aryan world, of the religious force that in Europe 
released the energies of Martin Luther for weal and 
woe. The relation between Sikhism and Hinduism 
bears an interesting analogy to the relation between 
Protestantism and the older order. Does the Christian 
feeling which underlies the poetry of the Sikhs in the 
manner we have illustrated, indicate some obscure but 
verifiable historical connection? Is it merely a proof 
that the highest thought of the world’s religions is as 
current among all men as the air they breathe? It 
18a problem which Mr. and Mrs. Rhys might well set 
themselves to elucidate in a further collection of Puran 
Singh’s remarkable poetry. 
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MARGARET FULLER 


Margaret Fuller. A Psychological Biography. 
By Katharine Anthony. 7s. 6d. net. 


HAT is a ‘‘ Psychological Biography ’’? Every 

biography is, or should be, psychological, in the 
sense that the actions and character of its subject have 
been submitted to psychological tests; but the difference 
between other biographies and Miss Anthony’s is that 
hers exposes the processes of psycho-analysis by which 
she arrives at her final estimate, whereas other bio- 
graphers apply their tests beforehand and present a pic- 
ture in which results alone are visible. 
doubt that Mr. Lytton Strachey, for instance, applied 


We do not’ 


psychology to his ‘determination of the character of 
Queen Victoria; yet his biography shows none of it, 
and is certainly not any the worse for that. 
Miss Anthony is a Freudian, who seeks to un- 
derstand Mary Fuller by interpreting her dreams. 
Mary Fuller’s behaviour, we gather, was largely 
the result of an ‘‘ Gidipus complex ’’ child- 
hood. The author approaches her subject with 
the somewhat detached air of a pathologist diagnosing 
a disease. She specifically claims in her preface 
‘* the warmth of the advocate,’’ but we find little or no 
trace of it in the succeeding pages. Her attitude to- 
wards Mary Fuller is rather that of a doctor towards 
his patient; and though partisanship is no _ essential 
part of the biographer’s make-up, a little more en- 
thusiasm would, we think, have resulted in a livelier 
portrait and, consequently, in a better book. 

Mary Fuller ought to fire the modern woman’s ad- 
miration. What manner of woman was this who 
sprang from straight-laced Puritan stock of New 
England, to be the confidante of Mazzini and an active 
and able worker for the cause of republican Italy ? Who 
absorbed knowledge by reading ‘‘ at a rate like Gib- 
bon’s ’’ and ardently espoused the cause of feminine 
emancipation fully fifty years before it became a popular 
cry? Mary’s father was responsible for her early 
education. At the age of six she read Latin daily, and 
at eight, Shakespeare, Cervantes and Moliére. But 
the great amount of study he exacted of her ‘‘ soon 
ceased to be a burden,”’ as she said, ‘‘ and reading be- 
came a habit and a passion.’? When she came in touch 
with the Transcendentalists they were astonished at 
her learning and brilliance of conversation. She in- 
sisted on Emerson’s friendship, though the two were 
never completely in sympathy, she finding his disre- 
gard of the force of evil in life too far removed from 
actuality to satisfy her. Largely on the strength of 
her ‘ Woman in the Nineteenth Century,’ she became 
literary critic of the New York Tribune, during which 
time she lived with the Greeleys and became very 
friendly with her chief. As a critic she was scrupu- 
lously honest, thereby incurring the displeasure of 
Longfellow and the hatred of Lowell, who pursued his 
vendetta fiercely for many years. But her criticism of 
these poets has been abundantly justified by the judg- 
ment of posterity. Greeley, though enthusiastic as an 
editor for the socialism of Fourier, could not swallow 
his views on marriage, being in this respect still stub- 
bornly Puritan; and when, during Margaret’s visit to 
Europe, the news came of her ‘‘ Fourieristic ’’ mar- 
riage, it was a staggering blow for the Tribune. As 
a feminist, she insisted on the economic as well as the 
political rights of her sex, and in all her pronounce- 
ments on the subject she displayed a mind amazingly 
ahead of her generation. It is not easy to over-esti- 
mate her originality of thought, when we realize the 
age in which she lived. Not unnaturally she conceived 
a profound admiration for George Sand, which was 
far from diminished on acquaintance. 

But with all her strong views and her immense, ag- 
gressive energy, she curiously failed at the crux of her 
career. Despite her discipleship of Fourier, she was at 
pains to conceal the nature of her marriage with Ossoli, 
having a courage unequal to her conviction. And when 
it came to the last hours on board the shipwrecked 
Elizabeth, her lassitude in the face of disaster is almost 
exasperating to the reader. It is extraordinary that, if 
not for own or her husband’s sake, at all events for 
that of her child, she should have made no effort to 
escape. 

The story of her life as told in this book gives us a 
picture of a cold, unemotional woman. Yet the author 
is insistent—as was indeed the fact—that Margaret 
Fuller was highly emotional, and a victim of hysteria. 
In some way, then, Miss Anthony has failed to “‘ get 
across the footlights ’’ with her character. Yet her 
biography is competently written and needed writing, 
for previous chroniclers of this curious woman had done 
her less than justice. 
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INCITEMENT TO PLAY-WRITING 


Dramatic Technique. By George Pierce Baker. 
Cape. 18s. net. 


| Sard ESSOR BAKER prefaces this publication in 
book form of lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, with the announcement that they 
were written for the person ‘‘ who cannot be content 
except when writing plays.” We may be allowed to 
doubt whether this aggravated and certainly aggravat- 
ing form of the itch for writing should be encouraged. 
Whereas the author’s expressed aim is to shorten the 
sufferer’s period of incubation. One likes to think of a 
creative artist as impelled by that something which he 
must say to the discovery of the one way in which to 
say it. It is difficult to imagine an Ibsen, a Tchehov, a 
Galsworthy or a Barrie sitting at professorial feet to 
learn that ‘‘ a play which aims to be real in depicting 
life must illustrate character by characterization which 
is in character.” If there be anything in a dramatist 
he will, one thinks, be capable of working out not only 
his own salvation but also the length of his acts. In all 
seriousness the Professor tells his students that the five 
acts of ‘ King Lear’ (Cambridge edition printed in two 
columns of fine type) are divided into 9}, 7, 64, 64, 54 
pages, but suggests that ‘‘ the length of an act most 
depends, not on any given rule, but on the skill of the 
dramatist in accomplishing what he has decided the 
particular act must do.” Exposition, he gravely in- 
forms them, is inferior to action as a creator of interest, 
and he contrasts the chatter of the two well-informed, 
communicative gentlemen of the first act of ‘ Cym- 
beline’ with the murder of Becket! He is careful, 
however, to add that ‘‘ we must include mental as well 
as physical activity in any definition of the word 
*‘ dramatic.’ ’’ The ending of Marlowe’s ‘ Faustus ’ has 
the comment: ‘‘ Is it not a mental state rather than 
physical action which moves us here? Surely.” 

Some of the Professor’s obiter dicta call for chal- 
lenge. We doubt whether it is true to say that it is 
not the great poetry, the subtle characterization, nor 
the fine thinking of ‘ Hamlet’ which give it large audi- 
ences, but the story of surprise and suspense. Did 
‘ Strife’ really come into being through Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s fortuitous happening upon the conflict of two 
men who were the prototypes of Anthony and Roberts? 
Notwithstanding Mr. Archer we can hardly believe that 
‘it was accident that led the author to place the two 
men in an environment of capital and labour.” As well 
believe that a lucky chance which brought the author 
of ‘ Justice’ into contact with a sentimental forger also 
led him on to an indictment of the prison-system. We 
do not think Mr. Galsworthy’s mind works in that 
happy-go-lucky way. Mr. Baker gives a number of in- 
stances in which producers and actors have re-arranged 
dialogue to give it greater point. He is pleased with 
the efforts in this direction of a Miss Margaret Anglin 
who re-arranged some of the soliloquies in ‘ Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan’ to the extent of cutting them out alto- 
gether. We may imagine how delighted Wilde would 
have been. An example of Irving’s penetrative insight 
is adduced. The text gives, Becket. ‘‘ Rosamund de 
Clifford! ’’ Rosamund. ‘‘ Save me, father, hide me— 
they follow me—and I must not be known.” In the 
acting version Rosamund speaks first and the Professor 
naively comments : “‘ As it is her first appearance in the 
play, it is of the highest importance that she be identified 
for the audience. If Becket gives her name as she 
enters, it may be lost. If entering, she speaks the line, 
‘ Save me, father, hide me,’ she centres attention on him 
and he may fully emphasize the identification, etc.’’ 
Trust the old man not to allow a line of his to be lost, 
to centre attention on himself and ‘‘ fully emphasize !” 

If, however, there must be this sort of book, then 
perhaps this is as good as any other. It teaches the 
budding playwright throughout five hundred pages how 
to hold his pen, to make the upstrokes thin and the 
downstrokes thick. The worst of it is that for every 


creative artist whose apprenticeship such a book 
shorten, a hundred sterile little masters will be a 
mischievous possession of an elaborate technique, But 
this is probably true of all art-schools. Are there not 
correspondence colleges ready to teach the young idea 
to shoot like Dickens or Thackeray or Mr, Begbie? 
The scenarios at the end will be a disillusion for the 
plain man. Ibsen, apparently, made both notes and a 
scenario before getting to his first draft. It is aj 
wrong, perhaps, to imagine that, Shakespeare's tem. 
peramental climate being what it was, Falstaff’s brain 
‘* snowed of meat and drink” of its own accord. We 
are to imagine the dramatist stolidly Preparing a 
ground-plan to be elaborated at leisure. Enter the 
Prince of Wales and Falstaff. Biessed sun compared 
to a hot wench. Hostess like Hybla honey. Ente, 
Poins. Plot to rob Canterbury pilgrims. Scene 
changes to London. The Palace, etc. . . No, these 
things are not matter for prying. No artist, unless he 
be mad, ever shows unfinished work or the notes for 
work, to anyone except other artists. Such a book as 
this is a hint to him to burn his memoranda. It is to 
be hoped, for a two-fold reason therefore, that it will 
fall into more or less expert hands. 


MR. AGATE’S ESSAYS 


Alarums and Excursions. By James Agate. 
Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 


FY ssccay-J Reviewer confronted by a book by Mr. 
James Agate is in the position of the Scottish magis- 
trate who said that his duty in a particular case was 
to lean neither to partiality on the one side nor to 
impartiality on the other. Some of the essays in this 
book have already appeared in the pages of the Satur. 
pay REviEw, and whatever criticism they may have 
received must, no doubt, have been given by the editor 
before they were printed. Inevitably, therefore, one 
becomes vicariously an accessory before the fact, and 
on these chapters, which are (O inconsistency !) some 
of the most attractive in the book, we shall say nothing. 
Since Hazlitt there has been no critic quite like Mr. 
Agate with his variety of interests, his intense zest in 
life in all its multiple aspects, and his incorrigible 
desire, admirably achieved, of being ‘‘ in the know.” 
Robert Louis Stevenson once observed in a moment 
of modesty that ‘‘ we are mighty fine fellows, but we 
cannot write like William Hazlitt”; Mr. Agate isa 
mighty fine fellow, but he can; the only difference 
being that Hazlitt wrote, we fancy, more rapidly, and 
therefore packed his pages less closely with verbal 
felicities, and also that he was much more careless 
in the matter of literary theft. He took, like Moliére, 
his goods where he found them, and he did not think 
it in the least unscrupulous to weave into an essay a 
string of quotations and reminiscences unacknow- 
ledged and frequently adapted. Mr. Agate, having 
been a Manchester business man, has an invoice for 
everything. Not a scrap of quotation but has its 
proper acknowledgment, and when the quotation |s 
adapted an apology is duly inserted; certain eminent 
Manchester critics thereby being introduced by Mr. 
Agate to a wider world in the same manner as politi- 
cians sometimes get their fathers made peers out of 
mere filial gratitude or of a desire to magnify their 
own origins. ; 
Three essays seem to us to stand out pre-eminently 
in this book. There is the exquisitely done “ post 
script” on Sarah Bernhardt, which is a marvel of just 
and sympathetic writing, carrying its learning easily 
and capping it with a personal reminiscence which is 
most eloquently and sensitively done; there 1s the 
chapter entitled ‘ Big Pugs and Little’ about prize 
fighting, which revives and heightens a way of writ 
ing gone out of English since Hazlitt and Cobbett 
died; and, above all, there is the really fine essay 
entitled ‘ Cackle and ’Osses,’ which begins with some 
good fooling at the expense of the ordinary sporting 
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er and ends with an almost lyrical rhapsody on 
the harness horse, on which subject Mr. Agate, as on 
st others, seems to be an expert of a veritably 
idable character. The drama, the prize-ring and 
ier are all approached with the same extreme 
er documented expertness. We miss, knowing 
S ahing as we do about Mr. Agate, a note on golf. 
ae piece of advice, however, we feel bound to give 
to the author. When he republishes his book, let him 
drop the habit of adding footnotes. The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press will do that for him when he is dead. 


“ GLORIANA‘S INNER CIRCLE ” 


Queen Elisabeth's Maids of Honour. By Violet 
A. Wilson. The Bodley Head. 15s. net. 


ISS WILSON has chosen an attractive subject, 
and studied it with laudable industry. She has 
explored all kinds of sources for details directly or in- 
directly illustrative, and has not scrupled to supplement 
these researches by allowing sometimes a free rein to 
her imagination. Yet the book is less brilliant than its 
theme, and seldom leaves us a vivid or clear-cut im- 
ression. In respect of such information as we natur- 
ally look for from a feminine author, we are not entirely 
disappointed. Elizabeth’s first pair of silk stockings, 
and the consequent inauguration of a mode which, to 
all appearances, must now have attained its zenith, are 
duly chronicled. We have a valuable hint concerning 
the facility with which, in an age of periwigs, hair no 
less than complexion could be brought into harmony 
with each successive toilet. On the other hand we 
should much have appreciated some comment on the 
truly appalling wasp-waists which characterize con- 
temporary portraiture. We would fain believe them to 
be intended rather in graceful flattery from artist to 
sitter than as delineations of reality. But Miss Wilson 
is silent on this point. 

In all the girl attendants on the Maiden Queen we 
seem to observe a curious similarity of character. For 
ability and education they were well above the average, 
Elizabeth having a high standard in these matters. In 
apology for the remarkable spirit of independence by 
which these young ladies were, almost without excep- 
tion, distinguished, they might equally have pleaded 
their sovereign’s example, but unluckily she desired no 
imitation here. It was indeed inevitable that their idea 
of liberty should fail to square comfortably with hers. 
Marriage, to her, stood for a check on her well-nigh 
limitless power; to them, for the achievement of a 
dignified and influential position. They were besides, 
as a rule, much younger than their mistress (one at 
least began her service at twelve), and love was a more 
potent factor in their lives. Disaster, in one form or 
another, resulted often enough. Yet devoted wives 
and competent administrators of their husbands’ pro- 
perty were found among the number. 

The portraits are interesting. But we do not under- 
stand why the honours of frontispiece and cover are 
reserved for Mary Fytton, who is only slightly noticed 
in the text. 


Fiction 
Search. By Margaret Rivers Larminie. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 
ia certainly piled it on unduly when weighing out 
James Stonehouse’s portion of suffering. It wasn’t 


that his first passionate affair closed abruptly py 
the removal of the object of it—another man’s wife— 


to a lunatic asylum; or that thereafter he married quite 
the wrong woman and was kept acutely conscious of 
it for sixteen weary years; or that his mother died, 
and that his only son was killed in a motor-cycle acci- 
dent, his death calling forth the following remarkable 
expression of understanding between wife anJ 
husband : ‘‘ I begged you not to give him that bicycle. 
I knew they were horribly dangerous. . . It’s all your 
fault.’’ These things were only the beginning of sor- 
rows. The real trouble was far worse, something un- 
utterably unhappy, something that only a combination 
of the war and the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act could 
have remedied. But we feel sure it didn’t, since Fate 
was so inexorably against anything going right for 
Stonehouse. ‘‘ Somebody might have come to help ”’ 
(we quote freely, from memory), ‘‘ but nobody did, 
because nobody ever does.’’ That is the impression 
left by this unhappy tale. 

Yet these are merely the events that caused the 
suffering. The real theme of the book is something 
deeper than that, a very delicate, understanding study 
of a dreamer, an idealist, who yet was for ever delving 
into motives and meanings, probing into the depths of 
his own and other people’s hearts, never satisfied with 
anything but truth, preferring pain to blindness. His 
life is an illustration of the saying that the world is 
a tragedy to those who think. If a reader is tempted 
to say, ‘‘ Yes, but why was he such a fool as to marry 
Alice? ’’ we must reply that every man is a fool some- 
time or other in his existence, and that anyway the 
question is not germane. He did marry her, because 
he was like that, and it is with the results of his mar- 
riage that the book is concerned. It is useless to 
demur at externals. 

The novel is well written and full of little touches 
of significant observation. Furthermore, the cha- 
racters are psychologically—one might almost say, 
pathologically—true to type, and the narrative has in 
it much of truth and of beauty. It is so good for a 
first novel that we feel constrained to pass upon it 
small criticisms about which we should not perhaps 
trouble in a work less deserving of attention. If we 
ever felt our interest slackening, it was during the 
recital of those endless domestic disputes in the middle 
section of the story. Such affairs must needs be dull 
to all save the two directly concerned, though for them 
they can indeed sometimes be invigorating, as Stone- 
house found. Another small fault is that the author 
has more than once invested the pre-war conversation 
of her characters with figures of speech essentially 
belonging to the war and not in circulation prior to its 
outbreak. She might also note that the Ministry of 
Shipping was not formed until 1916. 


The Clicking of Cuthbert. By P. G. Wodehouse. 

Jenkins. 3s. 6d. net. 

HE name of P. G. Wodehouse on the cover of a 

magazine is for the ordinary reader a guarantee of 
half an hour’s entertainment that will certainly be clever 
and amusing; but on the cover of a book it has a dif- 
ferent value. We are inclined to ask more of Mr. 
Wodehouse than he has hitherto given us, because the 
quality of humour that he has is unusual and vivid 
enough to place him in a class by himself wherein, if he 
chooses to develop his talent, he may achieve very con- 
siderable things. The little volume before us is a very 
slight performance, in which the golf links and the 
technicalities of golf are used as a background for the 
standard performance through which Mr. Wodehouse 
is in the habit of putting his puppets. This background 
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will make the book thoroughly acceptable to golf 
enthusiasts; others will merely put up with it for the 
sake of the frequent glow of comicality and the occa- 
sional sparkle of wit which it is Mr. Wodehouse’s gift 
to evoke. His contribution to the literature of the day 
may be described as the portrayal of the modern 
young man, successor of the ‘‘nut” of pre-war days. 
Slang, well recorded, is always interesting, and Mr. 
Wodehouse has a complete mastery of the idiom used in 
the little world of which he writes; it is an amusing 
idiom, and from the point of view of humour marks a 
definite advance from the American slang which for a 
long time now has been the supreme example of Anglo- 
Saxon humour. ‘ The Indiscretions of Archie’ was the 
best of Mr. Wodehouse’s books that we have hitherto 
read; it had more substance than the present volume, 
and we think it was funnier. If we now pay Mr. 
Wodehouse the compliment of serious criticism it is 
because we feel that there is more in him than he has 
yet produced, and that if he will put more work into the 
construction of his stories, and widen his range a little, 
he may produce work which will be worthy to rank with 
that of Mr. Barry Pain at his best. But in making 
these observations we would not have the author think 
that we are ungrateful for ‘ The Clicking of Cuthbert,’ 
a story which will keep the solitary reader smiling, and 
occasionally cause him to break into audible laughter. 
Wildfang. By Ernest Oldmeadow. Grant Rich- 
ards. 7s. 6d. net. 


fxs custom of pursuing the fortunes of the same 
set of characters through a number of volumes is 
now firmly established; and here we have the last sec- 
tion of a trilogy dealing with the fortunes of one 
Harry Coggin. But intending readers, who are un- 
acquainted with ‘ Coggin’ and ‘ The Hare,’ need not be 
discouraged by the fact, for ‘ Wildfang’ stands quite 
well alone. It is a curious and sincere book; a book 
written by a poet for a poetical public. Never for an 
instant do we believe in the actual earthly existence of 
this splendid youth, son of a rag and bone dealer, en: 
dowed with a genius as versatile and impetuous as tha’ 
of Wagner, and at the same time with a modest serenity 
such as no genius probably ever possessed. The 
record of his retired life among delicate surroundings, 
giving himself to the service of art and his fellow-man, 
without a thought of fame or reward, is pure fantasy ; 
and as such has a dreamy charm. One can conceive 
such a novel being written by a monk, enamoured of 
quietude, devotion and bodily comfort. Page after 
page is occupied with rapturous descriptions of the 
Roman Catholic office, of church music and decoration, 
of scenery, birds and the moods of nature. In less 
exalted moments there is a great deal about good eat- 
ing and drinking; but the sexual interest is almost 
wholly lacking. It is true that the hero marries, and 
that his creator assures us (without carrying the 
smallest conviction to our minds) that he loved his 
bride. ‘But the incident is treated with a tepid and 
artificial sentimentality; and one cannot escape the 
belief that the author is relieved when he has brought 
Angel Pet (such is the girl’s detestable nickname) to an 
early grave, and restored her husband to his former con- 
dition of anchoritic peace. We imagine that the mass 
of novel-readers will lay ‘ Wildfang ’ aside half finished, 
but those who prefer contemplative beauty in literature 
to action and realism will find a great deal of it 
fascinating. 


The Library Table 


The Grey Room, by Eden Phillpotts (Hurst and Blackett, 
8s. 6d. net). The essential charm of a mystery story is that it 
keeps the mind of the reader in a state of eager activity, striving 
to penetrate the author’s secret ; best pleased of all when utterly 
baffled, and yet compelled to acknowledge the reasonable in- 
genuity of the solution. But where this solution is outside all 
human experience, one is only affronted at having been beguiled 
nto wasting time and thought. If the end of ‘ Edwin Drood . 
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were discovered, and it were revealed that the e 
hero’s disappearance was that he had bee 
dragon, we should be likely to forget, in our Pardonable an, 


xplanation of 
n swallowed 


a 
ance, any pleasure that we had derived from lhe. 
ters. So with Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s new preg chap. 
getting a good deal of the romantic feeling proper to ‘oo 
he arouses our curiosity, and then he asks us to beli = 
patently impossible poisoned mattress, constructed by th & ina 
some people, the Borgias. We do not believe, nor Ose tire. 
number of pseudo-scientific phrases help our unbelief. any 
Phillpotts has not done himself justice. He is too good a Mr, 
to enter into rivalry with the author of ‘ The Exploits of Elaine 


The Whiskered Footman, by Edgar Jepson i 

net). The footman in = Z 
birth, masquerading in livery in the house of a parvenu, w 

daughter he was scheming, for financial reasons, to marr > 
was, however, bought off by another suitor with a sum tn 5 
which enabled him to take as his wife a girl of his own pr 
with whom he had long been in love. The central idea has , 
familiar ring about it, and the burlesque vulgarities of - 
profiteer recall an endless procession of such characters in fiction 
As the newspapers of the cinema trade say: ‘‘ Moderate enter. 
tainment.”’ 


The result of the recent sale at Sotheby’s of a further Portion 
of the Britwell Library—a sum of £80,259 18s. for 719 lots—ma 
make the ordinary investor’s mouth water at the thought of oh 
profit on capital. He should however remember first that in a 
majority of cases the money invested in these books and their 
binding would, if left in Consols, have produced a larger yield, 
while in the relatively few cases of very rare and possibly unique 
books, their price is due to scarcity value and the competition of 
millionaires to whom cost is a matter of comparative indifference 
The real rise of price is, however, shown by the fact that the 
British Museum, having put very high reserves on the books it 
wanted, found itself, we understand, over-bid in proportions of 
from two to six. The sale next week consists of books and a 
few manuscripts from various libraries. The Walsingham 
Estate are selling a number of fine books including incunabula 
in English binding—one of them the ‘ De Proprietalibas Rerum’ 
on which Caxton learnt his art at Cologne, another the fine 
illustrated ‘ Siege of Rhodes’ with 36 full-page German wood. 


‘cuts, printed at Ulm in 1496, another ‘ Durandus,’ printed at 


Paris in 1475, in an Oxford binding. The volumes of tracts have 
some rareties not in the British Museum, and several very rare 
specimens of Scots printing, while the Jenson ‘Pliny’ in Italian, 
printed in 1476 is a remarkable example of the way in which this 
great printer decorated his books. On the second day a large 
collection of books from modern and private presses is offered, 
including some of the finest and rarest of the Eragny books, 
some from the Ashendene Press, a large number of Kelmscott 
Press works and Riccardi and Vale books. On the third day a 
copy of Roger Bacon’s ‘ Mirror of Alchimy,’ translated into 
English (1597), and some others. We note with interest two 
copies of the translation of ‘La Calprenéde ’—Hyman’s Preludia, 
a devastating romance of the Restoration rather longer than the 
Bible. A good number of original editions of Donne and a very 
early edition of Moliére’s ‘ Tartuffe ’ are also included in a sale 
which has attractions for every variety of book-lover. On Mon- 
day, February 27, the remains of the Huth Library, imperfect 
books or those unsold will be offered, and collectors and students 
may obtain a few bargains. 


Books Received 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


A Letter Book. Selected with an Introduction on the History 
and Art of Letter-Writing by George Saintsbury. Bell: 6s. 
net. 

Decadence. By Remy de Gourmont. Grant Richards: 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Disenchantment. By C. E. Montague. Chatto & Windus: 7s. net. 

Harbours of Memory. By William McFee. Heinemann: 7s. 64. 


net. 

Karl Marx: An Essay. By Harold J. Laski. The Fabian 
Society: 1s. net. 

Lord Byron’s Correspondence. Edited by John 
Murray. Murray: 25s. net. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Edward Carpenter : The Man and His Message. By Tom Swan. 
New Edition. Cape: 5s. net. J 

English Farming Past and Present. By Lord Ernle. Third 
Edition. Longmans: 12s. 6d. net. 

Madam de Stael: Her Trials and Triumphs. By Lieut-Col 
C. P. Haggard. Hutchinson: 16s. net. 

The Jesuits. 1534-1921. By Thomas J. Campbell. Encyclo 


pedia Press. 


Two vols. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 
Brahmin Rhymes. By Pitt Bonarjee. Heath Cranton: 1s. 6 


net. 

Cardinalla: The Story of the Red Woman of Maremma. 5) 
William Shepperley. Published by the Author. r 
Measure for Measure. The New. Shakespeare. Cambridge 

University Press: 7s. net. 
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THE SCIENCES 
Reality. By Esmé Wingfield Stratford. Hutchinson : 
10s. 6d. net. 
Traits and their Social Significance. By Irwin Edman. 
Constable: 15s. net. 
Economics of Socialism: Marx Made Easy. By H. M. 
Hyndman. Grant Richards: 10s. 6d. net. 
The Trend of the Race. By Samuel J. Holmes. Constable : 
18s. net. 
The Truisms of Statecraft. By the Hon. Bruce Smith. Long- 
mans: 7s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 
By Pio Baroja. Translated from the 


othing. 
Cape: 7s. 6d. net. 


Spanish by Louis How. 


Heaven and Charing Cross. By Alice Herbert. The Bodley 
Head: 7s. 6d. net. 
His Grace Gives Notice. By Lady Troubridge. Methuen: 


6d. net. 
Oddly Enough. By John Ressich. Grant Richards: 7s. 6d. net. 


Sandi the King-Maker. By Edgar Wallace. Ward Lock: 7s. 

Tell England. By Ernest Raymond. Cassell: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Atheist. By J. A. T. Lloyd. Stanley Paul: 7s, 6d. net. 

The Awakening. By Hugh and Edith Spender. Grant 
Richards: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Heart of a Slave Girl. By Anthony Armstrong. Stanley 
Paul: 7s. 6d. net. 
The House on the Bogs. 

7s. net. 
The White Hands of Justice. By Ottwell Binns. Ward Lock: 
7s. net. 


By Katharine Tynan. Ward Lock: 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Canada as a Field for British Branch Industries. Ottawa: De- 


partment of Trade and Commerce. 

Carchemish. Report on the Excavations at Jerablis on Behalf 
of the British Museum. Part II]. The Town Defences. By 
C. L. Woolley. British Museum. 

Complete Manual of the Auxiliary Language Ido. Revised by 
L. de Beaufort. Pitman: 5s. net. 

Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench. 1922. 
Dean: 20s. net. 

Government of Madras Finance Department. Annual Report 
for 1920-21 of the Assistant Archzological Superintendent. 
How to be Useful and Happy from Sixty to Ninety. By A. 

Lapthorn Smith. The Bodley Head: 5s. net. 
Parsifal. By A. Corbett Smith. The National Opera Handbooks. 
Edited by A. Corbett Smith. Grant Richards: 1s. net. 
The Cotton Control Board. By Hubert D. Henderson. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press: 5s. net. 

The Master Singers. By A. Corbett Smith. The National 
Opera Handbooks. Grant Richards: 1s. net. 

The Romance of Eternal Life. By Charles Gardner. Dent: 5s. 


net. 
The Trial of Steinie Morrison. Edited by the Hon. H. Fletcher 
Moulton. Notable British Trials. Edinburgh, Hodge: 
10s. 6d. net. 


Chess 


PROBLEM No. 15. 
By A. Cuarvick 
BLACK 


White to play and mate in two moves. 
Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
SaturpDay Review, and reach him before Feb. 25. 
PROBLEM No. 14. 


Solution. 
BLAck : 
Any move. 


WuiTeE : 
(1) P—R4. 
(2) Mates accordingly. 
Prostem No. 13.—Correct from A. Lewis, R. Black, Albert 


Taylor, A. S. Mitchell, A. S. Brown, and Helen Grimshaw. 


To CorRESPONDENTS 

J. C. Gitcurist.—In No. 10, if Black replies to the key move 
by placing his K-kt, White mates with (2) Q-B8. In No 12, if 
White play (1) Q-K7, Black would reply R-KR6, and White 
cannot mate next move. In No. 13, Kt x R by White would be 
met by the same move on Black’s part. 

The match Surrey v. Kent was duly played on the 4th inst. 
at the Central Hall, Westminster, but not on the 200 boards 
originally intended, the teams being 72 a side. Surrey won by 
77—67, but Kent’s first six men scored 44 points between them. 

News reaches us from the West of England that it is intended 
to hold a Chess Festival at Weston-super-mare during Easter 
week. There will be at least four open tourneys of ten players 
each (three prizes to each tourney) and a special brilliancy prize. 
Further particulars from Mr. J. D. Howell, 22, Beach Road, 
Weston-super-mare, 
Obiter dicta Caisse. VI. 

Ponder the possibilities following your pawn’s move longer than 
any others in chess, for the pawn is the real hero of your forces : 
he alone “ burns his boats.” 


First Church of Christ, Scientist, London 


A Branch Church of The Mother Church, The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, sachusetts, 


ANNOUNCES A 


Free Lecture 


Christian Science 


Mr. JOHN SIDNEY BRAITHWAITE, M.A., C.S.B. 
(OF LONDON) 


Member of The Board of Lectureship of The Mother Church, The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Massachusetts, 


. in the QUEEN’S HALL, Langham Place, W. 


TUESDAY NEXT, FEB. 2st, at 8 p.m. 
YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ATTEND 
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A Library List 


The following books are suggested to those making up their library lists. 
An asterisk against a title denotes that it is fiction. 
Alarums and Excursions. By James Agate. Grant Richards. 
Alone. By Norman Douglas. Chapman & Hall. 
A Revision of the Treaty. By J. M. Keynes. Macmillan. 
Belief in God. By Charles Gore. Murray. 
*Crome Yellow. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto & Windus. 
Essays and Addresses. By Gilbert Murray. Allen & Unwin. 
*Greensea Island. by Victor Bridges. Mills & Boon. 
*Guinea Girl, By Norman Davey. Chapman & Hall. 
*l Have Only Myself to Blame. By Elizabeth Bibesco. Heinemann. 
“Jurgen. By J. B. Cabell.- Lane. 
Last Days in New Guinea. By C. A. W. Moncton. The Bodley Head. 
Painted Windows. By “A Gentleman with a Duster.’ Mills & Boon. 
Peaceless Europe. by Francesco Nitti. Cassell. 
*Search. by Margaret Rivers Larminie. Chatto & Windus. 
South. By Sir Ernest Shackleton. Heinemann. 
Ten Years at the Court of St. James. By Baron Von Eckardstein. Butter- 


worth, 
The Pleasures of Ignorance. By Robert Lynd. Grant Richards. 
‘The Riddle of the Rhine. By Victor Lefebure. Collins. 
The Secrets of a Savoyard. Henry A. Lytton. Jarrold. 
“Wanderers. by Knut Hamsun. Gyldendal. 
With the Battle Cruisers. By Filson Young. Cassell. 
*Youth and the Bright Medusa. By Willa Cather. Heinemann. 


Company Mectings 
THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE CO. 
CHEAPER GAS: THE TURN OF THE TIDE 


NO GROUNDS FOR ALARM AS TO DANGER FROM GAS 


Tue ANNUAL MERTING of the Proprietors of The Gas Light and 
Coke Company was held on the 10th February. Mr. D. Milne 
Watson (the Governor) presided. The Chairman said :—The year 
that has just closed has been one of the most anxious and extra- 
ordinary in the annals of the Company. As I told you at our 
meeting in February last, owing to the unprecedented slump in 
residuals, the Company found itself in a position of difliculty, 
and | explained to you at the time why an advance in the price 
of gas had become absolutely necessary. We knew then that a 
bad time awaited us, but it was not long before our troubles 
were still further accentuated by the stoppage in the Coal Mining 
Industry which occurred at the beginning of April. Fortunately 
at the beginning of the stoppage we had good stocks of coal and 
oil, but after two months our stock of coal became exhausted 
and we were, therefore, forced to purchase large quantities of 
Continental and American coal in order to keep going. 


Tue Cost oF THE Dispute 


The cost to the Company was very serious. We not only had 
to pay a high price for the foreign coal, but owing to its inferior 
quality we had to bear the additional expense of purchasing 
almost a double quantity. The result was that we lost nearly 
£500,000, without reckoning the loss of business which was a 
direct consequence of the restrictions placed upon the consump- 
tion of gas. 

A StronG Financiat Position 


When it is considered that we have passed through the greatest 
coal dispute that has ever afflicted this country, the result of the 
yeac’s working as shown in the Revenue Account is good evidence 
of its strong financial position generally. 

The sale of gas during last year shows a decrease of 5 per 
cent. While this is much to be regretted, it is not a matter to 
be wondered at and is due to three principal causes— first of all, 
the coal stoppage and the necessity for strict economy in the 
consumption of gas; secondly, the depressed state of trade during 
the whole of the year, accentuated as it was by the coal dispute ; 


and thirdly, the extraordinary weather which we experienced 
during 1921. 


FALLING REVENUE FROM RgsipuAL Propucts 


The outstanding adverse feature of the accounts is the falling 
off in the revenue from the Company’s bye-products. The 


revenue from these has fallen from £ 4,839,000 to #2,498,000, a 
decrease of £,2,341,000 in the year. 


No Cause For PEssiMiIsM. 


There is no occasion, however, for pessimism, There is no 
doubt that as far as the Company’s business is concerned we 
have turned the corner and that we have seen the worst. The 
prices of our principal raw materials have fallen considerably, 
and we have come to an arrangement with the principal Unions 
concerned by which the wages of our employees are regulated 
on a sliding scale on the basis of the cost of living. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF Gas. 


Towards the end of the year the general position of the Com- 
pany was such that the Directors felt justified in announcing a 
reduction in the price of gas to 1s. 1d. per therm. This will 
mean a saving to the consumers of £600,000 a year. The 
announcement of this reduction in price, together with the re- 
sumption of hiring facilities, has produced an increased demand 
for gas which is most encouraging. 


THE ALLEGED INCREASED DANGER oF Gas 


There has been a great deal of prominence given in the 
recently to the composition and quality of the gas Supplied in 
this country generally, and a suggestion has been made that the 
gas now being supplied is a danger to the public, There jig 
absolutely no ground for this suggestion. Not only in the Pi 
terests of the Shareholders in Gas Undertakings throughout the 
country, but also for the purpose of restoring the Confidence 
of any consumers of gas who may possibly be alarmed by 
comments which have appeared in the press, I feel it my duty 
to place on record the true position. 


An INDEPENDENT ENQuiry. 


Gas Companies have never been under any restriction with 
regard to the proportion of carbon monoxide which the 
supplied by them should contain, and as recently as six months 
ago, the question was reviewed in all its bearings by a Committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade, under the chairmanship of 
Sir William Pearce, M.P. As a result of a thorough and care. 
ful hearing and consideration of full evidence both for and 
against restriction, this Committee decided that it was neithe, 
necessary nor desirable to impose any restriction on the Gas In. 
dustry in respect of the percentage of carbon monoxide in th 
gas supplied. : 

Unfortunately many of the statements which have appeared 
recently have been incorrect, and I would draw attention to the 
following facts, which can be established beyond all doubts, 


No CHANGE IN MANUFACTURE 


1. This Company has been supplying a mixture of coal 
and carburetted water gas for many years past, and indeed was 
the first gas undertaking in this country to do so. No c 
in our methods of manufacture has been made since the passing of 
the Gas Regulation Act, and all suggestions to the contrary 
and all fears based on these suggestions are unfounded. 

2. The percentage of carbon monoxide in the gas now being 
supplied by the Company is practically the same as was supplied 
in 1914 and previously, and it is quite untrue to say that the 
recent accidents have been due to any alteration in the compo- 
sition of gas. 

CarBoN MONOXIDE IN AMERICA 


Throughout the United States carburetted water gas alone, 
without any mixture of coal gas, is very largely distributed. In 
Washington, carburetted water gas alone has been distributed 
for many years past, and the Bureau of the Public Health Ser- 
vice of the U.S.A. expressly state that the presence of carbon 
monoxide up to 30 per cent. is not prejudicial. An analysis of the 
gas distributed in Washington showed the presence of 28.7 
cent. of carbon monoxide, approximately double the percentage 
distributed in this Company’s area. 

3. The accidents due to the escape of gas are lower now in 
proportion to the number of users of gas than they have ever 
been before. 


No Opour.ess Gas SUPPLIED. 


4. It has been suggested that many accidents are caused by 
reason of the gas supplied being odourless. This is absolutely 
incorrect. It is true that pure carbon monoxide may be odour. 
less in itself, but pure carbon monoxide is not and could not 
possibly be supplied by gas undertakings by itself, as it is mixed 
with several times its volume of other gas of considerable 
pungency, from which it cannot be separated in the process of 
distribution. It is inconceivable, therefore, that an escape of 
gas with its unmistakable smell could avoid detection. Any sug: 
gestion to the contrary is absurd 


No Cause FoR ALARM. 


Speaking with a full sense of my responsibility, I assert that 
there is nothing in the composition of the gas now being supplied 
which need give the slightest cause for fear. 


Low TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION 


Gas undertakings are constantly being attacked because they 
do not carbonize coal at a low temperature, and it is assumed by 
the advocates of the latter method that gas undertakings are 
antagonistic to low temperature carbonization. Nothing is 
further from the fact. The Gas Industry as a whole is not - 
tagonistic to any particular method of production of gas, and 
can safely say that there is no prejudice against low temperature 
carbonization as such. I think it would be well if I gave a few 
reasons why we do not adopt this method. . : 

The principal reason is that it is not an economical gas-making 
proposition, but a process that has for its objects first the pro- 
duction of increased quantities of tar oils and free burning re 
gas being the residual of manufacture. This is essent 4 
different from our own process, which is for the purpose * 
taining the maximum quantity of gas from the coal. The igh 
temperature process produces 70 therms per ton of coal, My 
the low-temperature production of therms is rarely more than * 
To compensate for the decreased efficiency of gas production 4 
the low-temperature process, we should, were it adopted throug 
out our works, need to purchase nearly double the — 
coal we now carbonize. New carbonizing plant would be requ 
to replace that now in use, necessitating the expenditure of 7 
large sums of money. The low-temperature gas is also in ~~ 
tice entirely unsuitable for use in ordinary gas appliances 
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— 
to its excessively high calorific value. For these 
we in this Company do not consider that the adoption of 
reayemperature carbonization would be in thé best interests of 
oer the shareholders or the consumers. 
Tue Divipenps RECOMMENDED 


jon, the result of the Company’s working for the 
the Statutory Dividends in respect of the June 
eis ear, is that there remains a balance of 4,661,000, out of 
hi ; the Directors recommend the payment of the full Statutory 
py Preference, Maximum and Ordinary Stocks, 


‘vidends on the 
os oe cent., 3} per cent. and £4 13s. 4d. per cent. per 


annum respectively. 
Hore oF CHEAPER GAS 


With regard to the future, I believe we have seen the worst, 
but the price of gas is still too high to be good for business and 
it is the hope of the Directors that during the present year the 
lower prices of coal and oil and the reductions in working ex- 
penses will enable us to reduce the price below 1s. ld. per therm 
to which we reduced it in December. I feel assured, as I said 
earlier in my speech, that the tide has turned and that we have 
every reason for confidence in the Company’s future. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


itself, owing 


HOME AND COLONIAL STORES, 
LIMITED 


Tue TWENTY*SEVENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the 
Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd., was held on the 8th inst., at 
2 and 4, Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C., Sit Charles E. G. 
Philipps, Bart. (Chairman of the Company), presiding. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said:—It is particularly gratifying to your directors 
to present to you a report of such a satisfactory nature as we 
now do, marking, as it does, a still further improvement in the 
results of any year in the history of the Company. The net 
profit for the year was £309,875, which, added to the £31,643 
brought forward from the previous account, gives a total available 
amount of £341,518, which we have dealt with in the following 
way :—We have provided the dividends on the 6 per cent. cumu- 
lative preference shares, and the 15 per cent. cumulative ordinary 
shares for the year, absorbing £129,000. 


We have placed to reserve £30,987, and we have paid an 
interim dividend on the 400.000 ordinary shares of 1s. 34. fer 
share, amounting to £25,000, leaving a balance of £156,531. Of 
this sum we recommend the payment of a final dividend of 
1s. 9d. per share on the 400,000 ordinary shares, making with 
the interim dividend already referred to 15 per cent. for the year ; 
and also a special bonus of 2s. per share, together amounting to 
£75,000; to the company’s benevolent fund £10,000; and to 
provide for income tax £25,000, leaving the balance of £46,531 
to he carried forward. Our reserve fund now stands at the sitb- 
stantial figure of £532,689. 


The amount we recommend should be appropriated to the 
benevolent fund is larger than usual, owing to the ever-increasing 
demands upon the fund on account of illness and the growing 
accession to the staff as we add to the number of our branches. 
This fund, begun so tentatively a few years ago, has proved an 
unmitigated blessing to our staff, and has contributed not a liftle 
to the excellent relations that exist between us and them. The 
only other paragraph in the report to which T need call your 
attention is in reference to the valuation of our plant, machinery, 
fixtures, fittings, freehold and leasehold properties. It is a matter 
of congratulation that this valuation will largely exceed present 
book values. It is not proposed to utilise the excess either as 
capitalization or in payment of dividends on the share capital, 
but by writing down goodwill. 


Referring to the balance-sheet, if you will turn to the credit 
side you will find the first item—‘‘ Cash at Bankers and in 
hand,’ £210,870, as compared with £171,854 for the previous 
year. The next item is “ Stocks on hand,’’ amounting to 
£1,116,667. In this connection I would emphasise again that 
our stocks are absolutely liquid, and practically the whole of that 
item has already been realised. 


As directly affecting our business, the past year was n6table 
for two things—first, unemployment, which reached its high- 
water mark in the middle of the year, and, second, the steady 
fall in prices which continued throughout from January to De- 
cember. According to the Times review of the year, food prices 
fell from 178 per cent. to 95 per cent. above the pre-war level. 
In a business such as ours, with nearly a thousand branches, 
each branch of necessity carries a certain stock of the various 
commodities we sell, which, at a minimum, must in the aggregate 
amount to a very considerable item. Taking these conditions by 
themselves, falling markets are not calculated to benefit us as 
shareholders, especially as your directors have never departed 
from their policy of giving to theif customers the full and imme- 
diate benefit of any fall in prices. But it is just by means and 
as a result of that policy, cotipled with the high standard of 
quality which characterises the goods sold by the Company, that 
we have attracted an ever-increasing number of customers. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. _ 


Cambridge 
U niversi ty Press 


Alumai Cantabrigienses. A biographical list of all 
knéWh studéiits, graduates, and holders of office at the University of 
Cambridge m the earliest tintés te 1960. Compiled by Dr. J. 
VENN a . A. VENN, M.A. Part I (in four volumes) from the 
earliest to 1751. VOLUME I, ABBAS-CUTTS, now 
ready. 4to. £7 10s net. (Edition limited to 500 copies). 
Planned 6A @ scale considerably fore éxtenSive and giving fuller 
phical lis than the Alumni Oxonienses and 
ty 


begifihing soft fWwo hundred and fi years earlier. It contains all 
the faets as & birthplace, age, parentage, and school of the early 


scholars, '8, and matriculants from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries uding members of the Hostels and religious foundations, 
compri if the various admissiof registers {the majority of which 


have nevéf n published). 


The War List of the University of 
Cambridge, 1914-1918. tdited sy c. v. carey, 


M.A., Fellow of Clare: College, late Major, Rifle Brigade and 
Royal Ait Force. Demy 8vo. 208 fet: 

“In the hearts of all Cambridgt 4. @ wider circle— 
there must alWays be roédm for suth & as athbrldge has just 
published . . . a simple record of service simply and ungrudgingly 
performed.”"—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Tie Study of American History. 83 viscoune 
BRYCE, O.M. Being the inaugural lecture of the Sir George Watson 
Chair of American History, Literature, and Institutions. With an 
appendix relating to the ndation, and a portrait ef Sir George 
Watson. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net 

“ Net only on its own atéouht 4 Worthy who is 
a master historian and diplomatist, But as thé first of a serie¢ of 
lectures founded to promote Angle-American, interest and fellowship, 
we welcome Lord Bryce’s latest puiipstion. e was evidently marked 
out by hi§ career and learning to the 7 Sir Watson 
Lecturér,’ and heré onée again he Gisplays that lucid stylé ahd sane 
temper which fit him te be an instructor of the two natiofs.’’ 

The Inquirer. 


The Life of Henry, Third Farl of 


Southampton. Shakespeare’s Patron. 
By CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. With eight plates. 
Demy 8vo. 42s net. 

vert, interesting and informative work. .. . Every original 
documént ‘bearing in any way “pee the noble Earl's life-story appears 
to have been consulted. One is almost lost in admiration at the 
patient industry which has thus collated and digested so great and 
varied ffiass of litérary matter. A personality 
which readér8 should study at léngt for themselvés in Mrs Stopes’s 
éxtremely interesting book.”—Truth. 


The Gomplete Works of Sir Philip 


Sidney, Vol. II., containing the last part of The Countesse of 
Pembroke’s Arcadia, Astrophel and Stella and other Poems, The 
Laty of May. Edited by A. FEUILLERAT. Crown 8vo. 12s 6d 
net. 

“ Students of Elizabethan literature will welcome this fresh instal- 
ment of the three-volume edition of the complete works of Sir Philip 
Sidney. . . . Anyone who intends to make a thorough study of 
him will do well to possess himself of this delightful edition.’’"—Notes 
and Queries. 


History of Holland. ceorce epmunpson, 
D.Litt., F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S. With two maps. Demy 8vo. 
22s. 6d net Cambridge Historical Series. 

“Had we beén asked at any time ifi fecent years to name the 
leading aitthority of Dutch histoty in this éountry, the answer would 
certainly have been the name of the author of this work.’’—The 
Times ) Supplement. 


New Mathematical Pastimes. py major 
P. A. MACMAHON, R.A., D.Sc., Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Demy 
8vo. 12s net. 

“In this book, Major Macmahon opens up a new field for mathema- 
tical recreation. It is like no other previously published. He is a 
recoghized authority in certain mathematical domains; in fact, one 
might say almost the only authority.’’—Education. 

“Not a few of the ‘ Pastimes’ will be found refreshingly novel 
and surprisingly interesting.”"—The English Mechanic. 


The Calendar $ Its history, structure, and improvement. 
By ALEXANDER PHILIP, LL.B., F.R.S. Edin. Demy 8vo. 


7s 6d net. 


The author’s aim has beeh to furnish a concise summary of the 
history and construction of the Gregorian Calendar, with special 
reference to its reform and the fixing of the Easter date. The essay 
concludes with & consideration of the changes which the author con- 
siders necessary in order to remove its chief defects with the least 
possible disturbance. 


“An excellent introduction to a most difficult subject.”—The 
Spectator. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, EC.4 
C. F, Clay, MANAGER 
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THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 


Look in your pouch 


after you have emptied 
it of the last ipeful 
Three 


There’s no dust left, 
because Three Nuns 
neither contains nor 
runs to dust. It is cut 
in curiouscirclets,each 
a perfect blend in 
itself; hence each 
pipeful is perfect. 


KING’S HEA 


if you prefer a fuller blend 
Beth are sold everywhere in the following packings only 
Packets: l-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tims: 2-ez. 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


10s 50's 100’s 


wom 6d 2/5 4/8 
1/44 3/4 6/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Braneh of the Im: Tobacco y (of 
Great Britain and Ireland). Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square. Elaseow , 


SPERLING S JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF CURRENT 
FINANCE, 
COMMERCE, 
INDUSTRY and 
ECONOMICS 


Published on the 15th of each month 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
12 months... es £1 10 O Post Free 


6 ” eee eee 0 ” 


3 ” eee eee 7 6 iT) 


SPERLING & CO., 


Basildon House, Moorgate, E.C.2 


and BRITISH INDIA Coy 
Passenger and Freight Serva’ 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GUGy 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, ° 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & 0. Ho 
London, 8.W.1; Freight or General Business: 12m, 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, BG 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS.—Churchward’s Signs and Symbols of Primorg: 
Man, 1913, £2 10s. Od.; Waite’s Secret Tradition in F 
masonry, 2 vols., £3 10s. Od.; Inman’s Ancient Faiths, 2 oy 
£3 3s. Od.; Blavatsky, Isis Unveiled, 2 vols., £3 35. 04. 
Fraser’s Magic Art, 2 vols., 1913, 30s.; Naunton Collection of 
Japanese Sword Fittings, compiled and illustrated by Joly 1912, 
£3 10s.; Aristophanes Comedies, 2 vols., Athenian Society. 1919 
£5 5s. Od.; Who's Who, 1921, 16s.; Oscar Wilde’s House of 
Pomegranates, with coloured illustrations, 16s.; Lane’s Arabian 
Nights, edited by Stanley Lane Poole, new copies, 4 vols., 395 
net, for 12s. 6d. Baxter Prints: The Pictures of George Baxter 
with 140 plates, just issued £3 5s. 0d. ; Gilfillan’s British Poets 
fine set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s. Od., 1854; Dramatic Works 
of St. John Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols 
25s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free. 
Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; Carmen, 
illus., by René Bull, Edit De Luxe, 30s. Send also for Cata. 
logue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have 
failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will 
exchange for others.—EpwarpD BaKkEr’s GREAT Booxsuop, 14-16, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 
1,600 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per .1,000 words.—MISS 
NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria Avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 


ETTIE GRAINGER (Literary Typist), 10, Stafford Road, 
DARLASTON, So. Staffs. 
AUTHOR writes: ‘I have never had so conscientious 
and intelligent a rendering of my illegible MS.” 
One shilling per 1,000 words. Copies 3d. 


EARN FRENCH BY POST, by the Méthode Lafrance.— 

Previous knowledge not required. Rapid, practical, inex- 

pensive. Unanimous praise from delighted students.—M. L., 
Heatherlands, Lyndhurst, Hants. 


OOKPLATES, Pictorial, Decorative and Heraldic. An 
original design exclusive to each client. Write for particu- 
lars to OSBORNE, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


HE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 


For the advancement of Liberal religious thought. Office, 
10 Clifford Street, W.1. Organizers of the Cambridge Con- 
ference. Organ in the Press, THE MODERN CHURCHMAN. 


GARDENING 


most effective on the market for garden paths, terraces, 
dwarf walls, borders, rockery, etc. Delivered to your 
station. Write for Booklet S.R. GILLIAM & CO., 8. Queen 
Street, E.C.4. 


Ore SOMERSET STONE CRAZY PAVING, cheapest and 


COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. (Gerrard 848) 


NIGHTLY at 8 15. - MATS.: WED. & SAT. at 2.15. 
Ry arrangement with J. B. FaGan. 
The LEON M. LION and Tl. T GREIN CYCLE OF 


JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS 


Under the direction of LEON M. LION 


JUSTICE | Iron M. Lion 


EpytH GoopaLL 
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NEWYORK 
REY SERVICE 


BY THE “O” STEAMERS OF 
THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET CO. 


18, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Under-Insurance may mean 


Bankruptcy. 


Inability to replace property and goods not 

covered by insurance may mean bankruptcy. 

Complete protection can be secured by 
adequate insurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


BD 


REEDO AL WORRY. 


The regular premium payment of a‘’ B.D.” Endowment Life 
Assurance Policy will secure—with absolute safety—a substan- 
tial capital sum for retirement, or when you reach 50 or any 
other stipulated age. This Investment Policy cannot depre- 
ciate in value and it can be surrendered for cash should 
necessityarise. It affords provision for full amount assured— 
together with accumulated profits—in the event of death. 

The Policy can be effected at any age, and the premiums 
adapted to impose no strain on your i nvestigation wi 
convince you there is no safer or more beneficial form of 
Investment. 


Full particulars sent 
Please ask for Endowment Assurance Prespectus. 


post free. 
EAGLE STARG 
BRITISH: DOMINIONS 
RITISH NIONS 
32 MOORGATE STREET. LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Head Office: Royvat Excnance Avenue, E.C.3 
Branches and Agents throughout the U.K. 


THRIFT MADE EASY 
BY THE 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 
OF THE 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 


Particulars sent post free on application. 


Always ask for a 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Acts like a Charm in 


DIARBRHGA, COLIC, and A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
other Bewel C. mplaints, TOOTHACHE, RHBUMATISM, GOUT. 


Ot all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/-. | THERE (S NO SUBSTITUTE. 


HE ADDRESS of the 
Editorial, Publishing & 
Advertising Offices of The 
Saturday Review is 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.z2. 
Telephone Number: Gerrard 3157 
Subscription Rates: Post free 30/- 
per annum, at home and abroad, 


CUT TH'S OUT 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Publisher, 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GAKDEN, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Please send me a copy of The “SATURDAY 
REVIEW” post free each week for one year, 
for which I enclose Cheque for £1 10s. 


ig February 1922 
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THE 


YACHTING 
MONTHLY 


This handsome publication, founded and edited by the 

late Mr. Herbert Reiach, has come to be recognized as the 
premier Yachting magazine of the world. The beauty of 
its typography and illustrations, as well as the variety and 
excellence of its contents, commend it alike to racing and 
to cruising yachtsmen; it is equally indispensable to the 
owner of an American Cup challenger or of a 12 ft. dinghy. 


With the appointment of Major M. Heckstall-Smith as 

Editor, the Yachting Monthly enters, in the current 
number, on a new stage of interest and authority, and 
arrangements are being made for still further increasing its 
scope and its usefulness to amateurs of the sea. 


Among the Contents of the February number are 


The Outlook. By M. Heckstall-Smith. A Punt Gun-shoot. By Arthur Briscoe. 
Racing Rigs. By Jackstay. Venice-on-Thames. By P. Naughten, 
The Details of Building Small Hulls. The Lesser Ports, II.—Appledore and Bideford. 
Argentine Yachting. By Lone Hand. The 13-ton Cruiser Cygnet 
How I Wrecked the Hesperus. The Six-Metre International Match. 

By the Yachtsman Navigator. Correspondence, Reviews, etc, 


Post free to any part of the world 


25s. 


per annum 


or 


Single copies 2s. 6d. 


The Publisher: The Yachting Monthly 
9 King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


Printed and Published for the Proprietors, The Saturday Review, Ltd., 9, King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish 
of St. Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Reiacn, Lrp., 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; Saturday, February 18th, 1922. % 
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